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LORD CLARENDON. 


} wy CLARENDON’S death is a public loss, though 
he may himself be considered fortunate both in the cir- 
cumstances of his life, and in his death without lingering 
illness, before his faculties had been weakened by approach- 
ing age. He belonged to the dwindling class of trained or 
professional statesmen, which, as popular exigency and inter- 


ference increase, is more and more confined to the House of | 


Lords. Employed with short intervals in‘ the public service 
from his early youth, he had mastered one. great department 
of political knowledge. No man in Europe was more 
thoroughly familiar with the course of international trans- 
actions, or with the traditions of diplomacy. Not by nature 


| 


| less steadily rejected wild 


an orator, and untrained as a debater, inasmuch as he had | 
never sat in the House of Commons, he commanded, when he | 
spoke, the attention which was due to a master of his special , 


isubjects. His administrative experience was principally 
‘acquired in Ireland during his five years’ reign as Lord- 
Lieutenant. During that time he had to deal with the famine, 
-with a petty rebellion, and with the untoward results of both 
-causes. It was not possible that the Viceroy who had both pro- 
.secuted the conspirators and discountenanced the Orangemen 
should escape Irish hostility ; but, with the exception of an in- 
judicious attempt to influence a local newspaper, he made no 
conspicuous mistakes, and his tact and personal address must 
have saved the Government from many troublesome collisions. 
His peculiar aptitude for diplomatic business was unused 
during the long interval between his Spanish Embassy and the 
formation of Lord AserprEn’s Government. For more than 
‘twenty years Lord Patmerston and Lord ABERDEEN himself had 
divided between them the management of the Foreign Office ; 
and it was not until 1853 that Lord AserpEEn was excluded 
-from the department by his promotion to the office of First 
‘Minister, and that the recent rupture with Lord Joun Russe. 
-made it impossible to restore Lord Patmerston. For two or 
three months Lord Joun Russet himself occupied the Foreign 
Office, which was then with his consent transferred to Lord 
CLarENDON.. The subsequent negotiations with allies, with 
neutrals, and finally with the enemy, were conducted to the 
general satisfaction of the ; and it naturally followed 
that, according to established usage, the Secretary of State 
represented England in the Congress which arranged the 
details of the peace. It was in the spring of 1854 that Lord 
CLaRENDON made his solitary contribution to political language 
in the accurate and unsatisfactory declaration that we were 
drifting into war. At that time his reputation stood so high 
that Lord Dersy, during his abortive attempt to form a 
Government in 1855, considered it indispensable that Lord 
CLARENDON should continue to conduct foreign affairs. During 
the sitting of the Congress he gave just offence to his coun- 
trymen by joining in a denunciation of the freedom of the 
Belgian press; but, on the other hand, the satisfactory terms 
which were embodied in the treaty were on the whole credit- 
able results of his firmness and his prudence. Nevertheless his 
popularity in England declined, reaching its lowest point when 
he was accused of undue pliability in the negotiations with 
France after the attempt of Orsini. Although he was in the 
prime of his efficiency, he was silently ostracized when Lord 
formed his Government in 1859, and it was only 
after the formation of Lord Russett’s Ministry that he returned 
to the Foreign Office. It was a misfortune rather for the coun 
than for himself that he had no share in the negotiations ‘wi 


on Denmark. It would perhaps have been well if his habi- 
tual calmness and courtesy had been applied to the American 
correspondence during the Civil War. No English Minister 
could have satisfied the most susceptible and irritable of 
nations, but Lord CLarENDON would have said things which 
might have been deemed substantially unpleasant in the most 


agreeable language. When he succeeded to Lord SranLer 
during a later stage of the controversy, he was prodigal of 
concessions, as well as of civil phrases; but fortunately his 
desire for conciliation was rendered useless by the repudiation 
of Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s treaty. The best State paper in 
the American series from 1860 to 1870 is Lord CLaRENvoN’s 
comment on the monstrous assertions and extravagant pre- 
tensions of Mr. Hamitton Fisu. The strongest testimony was 
given to the force of his argument by the refusal of the 
American Secretary of State to submit the document to the 
Senate. In the latest complication to which he addressed 
himself he displayed both energy and moderation. More 
determined than the English Minister at Athens, he neverthe- 
ions of a joint or separate 
occupation which would at once have opened the door to 
Russian intrigue. He truly said, a few weeks before his deatlr, 
that it would have been to extract an Eastern question _ 
out of the atrocity of Marathon. If he had listened to volun- 
teer advisers or to some of the friends of the victims, there 
might have been a risk of general confusion, if not of war. 

Of Lord CLarenpon’s social accomplishments there is but 
one opinion; and manner is not one of the least valuable gifts 
of a statesman, especially if he conducts diplomatic affairs. 
Those who met him at rare intervals confirmed the statement 
of his intimate friends, that he was one of the most agreeable 
of men. His conversation was rendered piquant by a slight 
admixture of playful irony which disappeared without effort 
as soon as serious discussion arose. An excellent linguist, 
he could converse with ease in French, in German, and 
in Italian, if not-also in Spanish; but he was so good a 
talker that he probably preferred his native tongue, which is 
to almost all men the vehicle of their happiest inspirations 
Reported on good authority to have been remarkably affec- 
tionate in the closer relations of life, he appeared to com- 
parative strangers to be a singularly genial conrpanion. ‘Either 
his character was simple, or he had acquired the perfect art 
which is undistinguishable from nature. In all probability he 
only cultivated his original: disposition, as almost all men 
follow their own bent, even when are consciously in- 
fiuenced by external motives. The chief proof of his more 
solid ag | is to be found in his various and voluminous 
despatches. No Foreign Minister since Cannine has expressed 
his meaning so neatly; and in many instances he displayed 
a vigour for which he has received insufficient credit. Of the 
merits of his policy it is more difficult to judge, because he 
never assumed, like Lord. Patmerston in his most vigorous 
days, to pursue a system of his own independently of the 
opinions of his colleagues. During the Crimean war and the 
negotiations which preceded it he probably inclined rather to 
the opinion of Lord AperprEen, of Mr. Giapstong, and of 
Mr. Siwney Hexnenrt, than to the more resolute course which 
was supported by Lord Lanspowne, by the Duke of New- 
CASTLE, and, if popular belief is correct, by Lord PaLmerston ; 
but for every important decision the was at that time 
morally as well as officially responsible. ; 
. There will be comparatively little difficulty in filling the 
vacancies which will be directly and indirectly caused 
Lord CLarenpon’s death. With general consent Lord Gran- 
VILLE is designated for the vacant office, not only by his rank 
in the Government, but by his possession of many of Lord 
CLARENDON’s distinctive qualities. A cosmopolitan in language 


and in habits of society, he has also, like Lord Crarenpon, 
; _ deserved social reputation. Long experience as leader of the 
Russia on the question of Poland, or with Austria and Prussia 


House of Lords has tested his temper and his skill in the 
management of men; and it happens by a curious fortune 
that the most courteous and kindly of statesmen has, perhaps 
from a desire to prove that he is not deficient in pugnacity, 
involved himself in differences with several of the colonies. 
To foreign Ministers he will be more considerate; and a 


skilful successor will contrive to relieve himself from apy 
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unpopularity which may cling to the office. The disposal 
of the Colonial Department is not quite so easy to an- 
ticipate. Of all the subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment Mr. Forster alone has an undisputed claim to 
the first vacancy in the Cabinet. He has also acquired as 
Under-Secretary some knowledge of colonial affairs, and he is 

pular in the House of Commons. Nevertheless, the report 
that either Lord or Mr. Cutcnester is to 
be preferred may perhaps be well founded; yet it would be 
absurd to offer the Privy Seal to Mr. Forster, and it is not 
likely that he desires the stormy post of Irish Secretary. It 
is not a pleasant reflection that there is no other member of 
the Liberal party outside the Cabinet whose name it is easy to 
recollect during the search for candidates for high office. Mr. 
Ayrton has happily disposed of his own pretensions by his 
Tower Hamlets speech, and by his performances in the House 
of Commons when he had to deal with the National Gallery or 
with the Kensington job. Mr. Sransretp has not yet proved 
himself more than a useful subordinate; and it would be a 
pity to interrupt Mr. Baxrer’s contest with contractors and 
with discontented clerks. With the possible exception of Mr. 
CARDWELL, who possesses no special qualifications for the office, 
no Liberal member of the House of Commons would be thought 
capable of becoming Foreign Minister. Mr. Lowe, although he 
is more brilliant than Mr. CarpweE.t, would be far more dan- 
gerous. Lord Kiupertey, or perhaps Lord Durreriy, might 
discharge the office with credit; but there isa narrow range 
of choice. The scarcity of competent official persons is be- 
coming practically serious, as two Ministers are at this moment 

evented by bad health from attending their offices or the 
iar of Commons. Mr. Forster may possibly be content 
to wait for the Board of Trade on condition of his immediate 


' admission to the Cabinet. When he resigns the Vice-Presi- 


dency of the Council his place will not be easily filled. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


_— House of Lords has again incurred the wrath of 
those of its critics who conceive that the chief purpose 
of its existence is to furnish matter for abuse. It has gone 
very wrong on the Irish Land Bill, it is said, and has intro- 
duced amendments it had no business to introduce. That 
some of the amendments it has chosen to adopt cannot pos- 
sibly stand is perfectly certain ; but on what principle are the 
Lords to be abused for making them? There has been no 
bad faith in the matter. The Lords have honestly tried to 
accept the principle of the Bill, and there has been no appear- 
ance of an attempt on the part of a body of landowners to 
twist the Bill unfairly to their advantage against the tenants. 
That the sum of the amendments adopted by the Upper 
House is so far prejudicial to the tenants that the Government 
must use their whole force to restore the tenants to the position 
offered them is quite true ; but no one can read the debate in 
the Lords in an impartial spirit and say that the Lords acted 
unfairly. The Duke of Ricuwonp, more especially, was 
most scrupulous in adhering to the bargain he had made as 
he understood it. On many occasions he curbed the impetuo- 
sity of his followers when it seemed likely to lead his 

beyond the bounds he had assigned to it. He put down his 
Irish friends in a very summary way if he thought they were 
carrying their local feelings too far. He even voted on more 
than one occasion with the Government against a section of 
Conservatives of whose line of action he disapproved. At the 
most, all that he can be accused of is an error in judgment. 
He may have insisted, and we think he has insisted, on amend- 
ments being carried which it is impossible the Government 
can accept. The decision of the Lords will thus have to be 
set aside; and no Conservative Leader of the House of Lords 
can be anxious that this should be too often or too conspicu- 
ously the case. It is necessary that, just as the Government 
went through the humiliation of bowing to the overwhelming 
majority against them in the Lords, so this majority in its 
turn will have to go through the humiliation of recording that 
whenever the difference is of importance it must bow to the 
majority of the House of Commons. There is much in every 
phase of political life that is trying to the temper of some one. 
It is trying to the temper of Irish Peers who think they under- 
stand Irish matters thoroughly, to find that an English Duke 
whom in Parliament they are obliged to follow refuses to 
listen to them. It is trying to supporters of the Government 
like Lord Fortescue to find that the Government will 
not listen to friends who are too friendly to inspire 
fear. But all these little trials are soon over, and it is only 
the general result that men have time or strength to think of. 
Is the general result of the debates on the Irish Land Bill 


« 


unfavourable to the Lords? It is difficult to under- 
stand why any one should imagine it to be so. On 
the whole the Peers have shown great moderation and! 
good sense. If they get blame, why should they not get 
praise? The manner, for example, in which they treated 
the clauses framed to carry out what is known as Mr, 
Bricut’s scheme was certainly creditable to them. They saw 
all the difficulties attending the scheme; and they had very 
little belief in the good that it is supposed will be derived 
from it. But they saw that they could not reject it alto-' 
gether, and that if it was not to be rejected it had better be 
left as it came to them, so that all the responsibility and its 
consequences might rest on the Government. The Duke of 
Ricusonp, who strongly objected to its operation in case of 
sales made through the Encumbered Estates Court, withdrew 
his opposition to this part of it directly he became convinced 
that if he let it pass at all he must let it pass as a whole. The 
Committee worked hard and it worked iast, and if the Oppo- 
sition occasionally used its majority, it cannot be said that it 
used it in a captious spirit or in a tyrannical manner. 


There is a disposition in a large portion of the English 
public to wish at once that the House of Lords should be what 
it is and that it should not be what it is, and it is this incon- 
sistency that leads to much unfair criticism on the proceedings 
of the Peers. The greatest difficulty in politics is to get a 
Second Chamber. ‘The difficulty is so great that it may be 
doubted whether a Second Chamber is possible except under 
very peculiar circumstances, and whether in the politics of 
the remote future it will have any place. That a single 
Chamber should not be supreme, without control, and without 
revision of its decrees, seems, thec-etically, a very good thing; 
but how is a Second Chamber to be got with power enough, 
and not with too much power? A Second Chamber like the 
French Senate is of course always to be got by a nation rich 
enough to pay for it; but then it answers none of the purposes 
for which a Second Chamber is supposed to exist. No one, in 
forecasting the course of French politics, thinks any more of 
the Senate than he thinks of the aides-de-camp of the Emperor. 
In England we have got a Second Chamber which at any rate 
has a certain amount of power, and a certain amount of 
reality and life. The House of Lords isthe product of centuries 
of political existence. No one could invent it, or create it, or 
reproduce it. That it should have so much power and yet so 
little power, that it should be so respectable and yet so 
mode rate, that it should not be a sham and yet should know 
so well that it must yield when those who have the real’ 
government of the country bid it yield, is something very 
extraordinary and very accidental in the general history of 
politics. That the present state of things should be perma- 
nent seems, we confess, very unlikely. But at present the 
House of Lords, with all its imperfections and contradic- 
tions, exists, and the nation wishes that it should exist. No 
one, even among its bitterest critics, knows what he wishes 
should take its place. But if it is to exist, we cannot 
altogether escape from the consequences of its compo- 
sition and its antecedents. It must go on in its own way. 
The Bishops, for example, are blamed for not taking a 
more prominent part in secular questions; and, theoreti- 
cally, it is quite true that, if they are to represent the 
liberal and popular element in the House, they ought to mix 
themselves up with secular affairs, and leaven the House with 
their ideas on every important subject. But if they did this, 
the very persons who call out against their present inactivity 
would be the first to call out that they had better go back to 
their dioceses and attend to their own affairs, The Opposition: 
have carried more amendments than perhaps it was wise the 
should carry. But what gives such life to the House of 
Lords as it has but the existence within it of party spirit and 
party organization? If their majority was not the source of 
some sort of political strength to the Conservatives, why 
should the Conservatives care more about the House of 
Lords than any one else? The Duke of Ricamonp had to 
choose between two difficulties. If he carried amendments 
that the Government could not accept, he exposed the 
House of Lords to the risk of humiliation. If he failed to 
satisfy to some extent the wishes of his followers, the Con-. 
servative party would have looked on their attendance in 
the House of Lords as a farce. What many Liberals wish 
is, that a Liberal Government and a Liberal House of 
Commons should settle exactly what is to be done, and that: 
the House of Lords should, without reference to its own’ 
opinions, ratify what may be submitted tothem. This sounds: 
simple. But if this is to be the course of affairs, why should’ 
a Conservative peer trouble himself to go near the House? A. 
very small number of the friends of the Government would 
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guffice to’ Bill the terms of which the Goverriment 
entirely preseribed. One of the easicst, quietest, and most 
natural. modes of the House of Lords dying out would 
be that no peer should think it worth while’ to attend. 
A peer. is just. as 


just as rich, and just as happy’ 


a man whether he goes to the House of Lords or nob. 
At present, on great occasions, about one-half the ‘House’ 


attend, partly because they hope to exercise some real power, 
and partly because they wish to fulfil a duty to the nation, 
But if the House is to have on such occasions no power, what 
duty can bind any but a small knot of Government supporters 
to attend? Thus; in order to attach a value to its own 
existence, the House of Lords is always impelled to ask 
more from a Liberal Government than it can finally get, 
The result ig generally some sort of compromise, and a com- 
promise means in most cases that a Bill is so far spoilt. But 
this slight spoiling of Bills is the price we pay for having a 
House of Lords that.is not a mere sham; and if all things are 
considered, the only wonder is that, owing to the good sense 
and the good temper of the Peers, the penalty exacted is as 
slight as it is, 

The position of a leading peer is so anomalous, and 
it may’ be imagined so vexatious, that it can surprise 
no one if sometimes such a man is quickened, by a very 
natural irritation, into slight bursts of imprudenee. Of 
all peers, the peer who most feels the political misery of 


being a peer is, probably, Lord Sauispury; and that Lord 


Sacisbury is occasionally imprudent is what none of his 
warmest friends would question. Bu: he is much more 
often imprudent than wrong. He speuks as his spirit moves 
him, and his spirit does not always move him in the hum- 
drum and orderly course of a member of the House of 
Lords. He was, according to the accepted rules to which 
well-behaved peers contentedly bow, wrong when, in opposi- 
tion to the Duke of Ricumonp, he made his party cut tenants 
‘of more’ than sol. rental out of the benefits of the Bill. The 
proposal in itself was very reasonable. The Bill was meant 
to befriend poor people, and the only defence which the 
Government offered for carrying the benefits of the Bill up 
to tenants of 100/. rental was that- these comparatively 
rich tenants would not condescend to praise the’ bill unless 
they saw their way to making something out of it. But 
if there is to be such a person as the Leadcr of the 
Conservative party in the Lords, it is certainly for him to 
say Whether on such a point the Opposition will or will net 
chang¢ the proposals of the Government; and if. a peerin 
the position of Lord Sarissury thinks himself at liberty to 
throw over his leader, and to make his party go against, not 
only the Government, but its own leader, on a matter’ of 
such importance, party organization and party discipline 
are at an end. It was also imprudent in Lord Sasts+ 
BuRY to attempt to stop Lord Fincatt in his earnest 
expostulation with the House against impairing the. force 
and the value of the Bill by a series of hostile amend- 
ments. It is quite true that Lord FineaLt was raising a 
comparatively irrelevant issue, and was adopting a line of 
argument which might easily awaken unnecessary bitterness, 
and which would naturally seem unfair to a member of tlie 


Opposition. But Lord Fincat was really only saying what : 
Lord O'l1agaw and the CHANCELLOR had said over and ovet ' 
again without any one thinking of rebuking them ; and an Irish | 


peer speaking on an Irish question with evident warmth and 


sincerity had-a fair claim to be heard. Even Lord MaLméspury 
was roused to interfere in Lord Fincatu’s favour. This isa very | 


small matter ; but it is worth noticing, because it shows how 
very hard it is for a peer of spirit and energy to find. any 


room for his force and life in the House of Peers, and how. 
much more just it is to think of the difficulties the: is under ! 


than-of the mistakes he commits. 


QUEEN ISABELLA’S ABDICATION, 


UEEN ISABELLA has at last, by the advice ‘of her’ 
» friends, signed the abdication of a Crown which she’ 
ceased to possess nearly two years ago. As retired Sovereigns’ 


always retain their conventional rank, the surrender ‘of’ a 
forferied power might be supposed not to involve any ‘heavy 


_sacrifide; but-it-séems that'there is some satisfaction’ in “re- 


maining even de jure anvipiti a Queen, for the Act of Abdica- 
tion is'a regretful exposition of the reasons which ought, in 
the-opinion of to have rendered her resigtation 
unnecessary. Looking back on her career of five-and-thirty 
years she can find ‘nothing. to blame in her own conduct.’ Tlie 
perpetual victim of circumstances, she was sutrounded in 
childhood by eivil war, and as a girl she was embarrassed by 


faction: At last her‘unwillingness to shed the blood* of her 
subjects in fighting against‘adversaties urged by ungovernable 
passions drove her into exile. It had been popularly believed 
that she was dethroned through the revolt: of the: fleet. under 
Topsrre, and of the greater part of’ the army led by Priw and 
Serrano. The generals who remained faithful: to the QuEEN 
tried'on one occasion the fortune of battle, and was not 
until after their defeat: that the Quesn: abandoned for the 
time all attempts to recover ‘her throne: When TeLeravs 
and' PeLeus were poor an@ in exile, ‘they’ discontinued, ac- 
cording to Horace, the use’ of bombastic phrases and of 

and contpound words. Modern Spanish: royalty de~ 
clines to follow their example, with the result im the present 
instance of producing an extraordinary specimen of inflated 
cant. It is barely possible* that: the QuEen may have per- 
suaded. herself that: she has been’ faultless in the exercise 
of “the supreme representative power committed to her 
“ by Gop's law, by persénal right, and by national: right.” 
A mind which has lost all faculty of distinguishing. between 
truth and falsehood is ‘further removed from veracity than 
when it employs its energies in deliberately inventing fictions 
for the deception of others.. The Queen who declares’that ‘she 
sincerely respected the laws not many years ago treated the 
majority of the Cortes as criminals: because’they had presented 
to her a respectful address: in censure’ of the policy of her 
Ministers. “ In all her acts without exception she has:sought 
“to promote the tranquillity and ensure the prosperity of 
“ Spain; ” with the aid; as she might have added, of intriguing 
monks, of a miraculous. nun, and of Ministers ofthe types 
represented respectively by’ Narvarz and hy GonsaLez 
Bravo. She has now “ for twenty months been apprehensive 
“of ills which in their blindness tenacious: supporters of 
“ illegitimate aspirations, who have been condemned by the 
“ laws of the kingdom, by the vote of many assemblies, by 
the right of victory,,and: by the’ declarations of the-Govern- 
“ ments of civilized’ Europe, do not ‘hesitate to’ endeavour 
“ to: reproduce.” Criticism endeavouring to penetrate’ the 
labyrinth of. words suggests that‘ any right which may 
he conferred by victory must at present be vested in 
the conquerors: It is not known that any’ one of. the 
Governments of Europe has expressed: any official opinion 
on the Spanish- Revolution. The Provisional Goversiment 
cultivates friendly relations: with: France, with England, and 
with North Germany, and the King' of Irany actually allowed 
amember of his family to’ become # eandidate for the throne 
which had: been vacated by the fugitive QUEEN. 


The’ draftsman of the Act of Abdication would have’ been 
better advised if‘he had confined hithself to more’ plausible 
staternents. No Spaniard of any party respects the private or 
public character’ of the Queen} but it is certain that during 
her reign the country advanéed greatly ‘in prosperity. The 
generation which lives*immediately after a long period of civil 
war thay always count on a rapid increase of material wealth- 
It has been often and said that Henry IV. arid NapoLeon 
owed the greater part of their a rdae the reaction after 
internal disserisions. It is probable that the rate of pro- 
gress in Spain has’ during the last“ thirty. been more 
rapid than in ‘any part of Karope. The'revolts‘of‘the military 


_ chiefs and the usurpations of the Court scarcely noticed 


by the bulk of the population until repeated scandals had 
aroused general indignation. If the author of the’ QuzEn’s 
proclamation could be ‘subjected to cross-examination, he 
might be asked toexplain the patadox that’a Queen who had 
uniformly conformed to law was dethroned, not by Repub- 
licans or anarchists, but bya coalition of moderate sections of 
politicians unanimously devoted to’ the ‘cause of monarchy. 
‘fhe ungovernable passions which are denounced by the 
Queen exploded sifnultaneously in’ all parts of the king- 
dom, without any expression of dissent outside the ranks 
of the fraction of the army which adhered-to the Royal cause. 
The peasantry may pérliaps have regurded the revolution with 
indifference; but*they have never expressed regret for the 
overthrow of the QuEEN, or desiré for her return. * 

The abdication is in itself probably a judicious measure. An 
eminent member of the Cortes lately declared that he favoured 
the election of the Prince of Asturias, who’ is'not liable to the 
numerous personal objections which apply to his mother. 
The generals who exercise supremé™ power might perhaps, if 
all other candidates were out of the question, acquiesce in the 
nominal government of a. minor, while they would use their 
utmost efforts to oppdse the’ return of IL. Ifa boy 


| is to ‘be made king, Don ALFoNso ‘might be pérsdnally as. 


eligible as ‘the Duke of GknO4; although his pretence of an 
hereditary claim would probably be considered objectionable. 
Within a few ‘weeks the namie of a new candidate of even 
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more tender years has been to the Cortes. The 
infant son of the King of Portuaat might, it is thought, be 
made King of Spain, with the prospect that after many years 
he would also succeed to his father in Portugal. The pro- 
longation of the interregnum would render it unnecessary to 
make any immediate c¢ ; and Pri, if the alternative 
were proposed, would perhaps, notwithstanding his numerous 
declarations to the contrary, prefer a Bourson prince of 
thirteen or fourteen to the Duke of Montrensizr. The 
small chances of the exiled family would have been 
still further reduced if its partisans were divided among 
themselves as adherents either of the mother or the son. 
In these circumstances the Queen, after much pressure, 
obeys “the impulse of her heart and the loyal senti- 
“ ment of the Spaniards by confiding to their honour and 
“noble feeling the destiny of a traditional dynasty and 
“ the heir of a hundred kings.” If the rest of the document 
has any meaning, the Queen’s heart was impelled in the oppo- 
site direction; and there is no proof that the sentiment of 
loyalty to the exiled family has any real existence. It unluckily 
happens that the traditional dynasty founded by Louis XIV. 
has another representative with a somewhat better title in the 
person of the prince who, as the male heir of Putuip V., calls 
himself Cuartes VII. The friends of absolute government, 
and the more fanatical clergy, notwithstanding the devotion 
of IsapeLia II. to their cause, greatly prefer the legitimate 
pretender to the princess who derives her title from a vote of the 
Cortes. If Atronso XII. should at any future time be chosen 
king, he will owe his elevation to political convenience rather 
than to any imaginative loyalty to the family, to which, not- 
withstanding the doubts which attach to his pedigree, he is 
undoubtedly related in blood. The QueEN not long since 
committed a mistake in ostentatiously recommending her son 
to the patronage of the Porz. The goodwill of any considerable 
section of the moderate or Progressist party would have been 
far more valuable. If the disaffected clergy were polled, a 
large majority would vote for the male heir who boldly de- 
clares his intention of suppressing Parliamentary government. 
If there had been hesitation among the priests and the bishops, 
it would have been terminated by a recent vote of Prince 
Cuaries’s Council in favour of re-establishing the Inqui- 
sition. A devout Queen who contrived to render the 
Constitution inoperative was not to be lightly esteemed 
so long as she remained in power; but a pretender to a 
throne who, in the present day, boldly declares his ap- 
proval of the Inquisition, is more entirely after the heart of 
the hierarchy. ‘The Popz, indeed, three or four years ago, 
sent Queen IsanELLa the golden rose with which the Holy 
See is accustomed to reward the most virtuous among reign- 
ing princesses; but it may be conjectured that, although he 
may have been flattered by the QueeEn’s recent display of 
devotion to his person, he would, if the question arose, concur 
with the Spanish bishops in preferring a candidate who shrank 
from no extravagance of superstition and tyranny. The 
official style of Queen IsabeLLa ought to win his approval, 
as it closely approaches to the tumid phrases of the Roman 
Chancery. It would perhaps be worth the while of Kings 
and Queens in similar case to try for once the experiment 
of making their statements, whether true or false, in in- 
telligible language, with some regard to credibility ; yet what- 
ever may be the terms in which exiled or defeated sovereigns 
convey their purpose of abdication, the device has seldom 
been crowned with success. NapoLeon, Cartes X., Louis 
and Don Car_os all publicly transferred their titles 
to their descendants, as soon as their right had through mis- 
fortune become inoperative. In none of these cases has the 
«conveyance had any effect, although Napoueon II. still figures 
in the official list of Emperors, where his place will not be 
recognised by history. Axronso XII. is probably destined to 
find his nominal royalty not less imaginary and worthless. The 
grief exhibited by the QueEN after the ceremony may perhaps 
have been excited by remorse and self-reproach for the long 
anisuse of great opportunities. 


THE EDUCATION BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


id has majority obtained by the Government on Mr. 
Ricuarp’s Amendment has proved to be an earnest of 
further successes. The progress of the Education Bill in 
Committee has been far more rapid than the prognostications 
of timid friends or the threats of avowed opponents could 
have led us to expect, and though some points have 
been reserved for further consideration, we may gather 


from the examnla of the Land Bill that, when once the main | 


outlines of the measure have been definitively settled, a good 
many of the promised discussions will be found to have lost 
their interest, and to admit of being disposed of in a sentence 
or two across the table. 

Mr. Watter’s proposal to form School Boards in every dis- 
trict, whether the educational accommodation already provided 
is or is not sufficient, was supported by arguments of some 
weight. The function of these Boards under the Bill is not con- 
fined to the provision of new schools. They are also empowered 
to take over voluntary schools whose managers wish to 
get rid of them, to pay the school fees of children whose: 
parents are unable to pay them themselves, and to intro- 
duce at their leisure a by-law compelling the attendance 
at some school or other of all children within certain limits 
of age. Why should the absence of any need for new 
schools be assumed to imply a corresponding absence of 
these other needs? Mr. Forster admitted the difficulty, 
and on Thursday he introduced a new clause to meet it. 
The Education Department is now to have the power of 
directing the formation of a School Board, not only when they 
have ascertained that there is a deficiency of school accommo- 
dation, but also where application is made to them “by the 
“ body of persons which, if there were a School Board in that 
“* district, would elect the School Board,” or where they are 
satisfied that the managers of any voluntary school are unable 
or unwilling to maintain it any longer, and that the result of 
its discontinuance will be to make the school accommodation 
insufficient. It was objected to this addition that it will 
enable a majority of the ratepayers to insist upon the 
creation of rate-provided schools, even though the educational 
wants of the district may be amply met by the voluntary 
schools already in being. Sir Jonn Pakineton pointed out 
that this danger will be averted by the natural , unwillingness 
of the ratepayers to burden themselves with an unnecessary 
rate, and by the power reserved to the Education Department 
to judge of the reasonableness of the application. We do not 
quite understand whether Mr. Forster accepts this view of 
the case, or intends the majority of the ratepayers to have the. 
power of forming a School Board irrespective of the exist- 
ence of education destitution. From the general bearing of 
his remarks, however, we incline to regard the clause 
as designed to restrict the action of the schools formed 
under it to the attainment of the three objects referred 
to in the debate. If this is the correct interpretation, it 
is desirable that all doubt on the subject should be cleared: 
up by the addition of some such words as these—* And the 
“ School Board so formed shall have the same powers in! 
“ respect of assenting to the transfer of voluntary schools, 
“ payment of school fees, and making by-laws for com-; 
“ pelling attendance, as if it had been formed in the usual’ 
“ way.” 

It is not difficult to point out possible inconveniences in 
the working of a time-table conscience clause, and there 
are obvious objections to fettering the discretion of school ' 
managers as to the precise order of school business. But, 
whether with or without reason, very great importance is 
attached by the majority of Dissenters to the maintenance of 
the second subsection ot Clause 7 in the form proposed by the 
Government, and if it had been omitted altogether, or altered 
in the sense suggested by Mr. Pease, a very general feel- 
ing would have arisen that the efficacy of the protection 
afforded by a conscience clause had been somehow im- 
paired. 1t was impossible for the Government to accept 
an amendment which would have been regarded by many of 
their supporters asa breach of faith; and as only 122 members 
were found to vote in its favour, it may be supposed that the 
Conservatives themselves were by no means at one upon the 
prudence of going toadivision. Mr. Forster was undoubtedly 
right in opposing the amendments severally brought forward 
by Dr. Brewer and Mr. Dixon. To insist that no scholar 
shall receive religious instruction except at the request of the 
parent would have been to exclude a certain class of children 
from religious influences of any kind. Where the parents 
are drunken or otherwise vicious they are not likely to be at 
the trouble of making a distinct request on the subject, and 
at the same time they are certain not to supply the want at 
home. ‘The proposal that children whose parents wish to 
avail themselves of the conscience clause should be with- 
drawn altogether from the school during the hours devoted to 
religious teaching would certainly have called into being 
among the scholars a new and peculiarly idle variety of non- ~ 
conformity ; and we agree with Sir Rounpett Pater that, 
though it is sometimes extremely difficult to get children 
to give their minds to the lesson they are actually engaged on, 
the difficulty is never caused by any disposition on their part 
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to let their attention wander to another which is going on at 
the same time, even at a distance of only two feet. 

It is satisfactory to learn, from Mr. GuapsTone’s answer to 
Lord Rosert Montacu, that the Bill will show that it is the 
intention of Parliament that increased means should be pro- 
vided for the support of voluntary schools. The incorporation 
of the Revised Code in the Bill would be open to two fatal 
-objections. It would make it impossible to pass the Bill this 
Session, and it would stereotype many provisions which had 
better remain open to modification. All that we have in- 
sisted on is that the Bill should fix the maximum scale 
of grants in aid, and assert the right of voluntary schools 
to share in them equally with schools supported out of the 
rates. This is in effect the compromise in consideration 
of which the Bill has met with such general acceptance, 
and the meashre will not tell its own story if these two 
provisions are omitted. Mr. Vernon Harcourt found an 
opportunity on Tuesday of gratifying his characteristic spite 
against voluntary and denominational schools by moving two 
amendments. By the first of these a proportionate share in 
the management of voluntary schools in receipt of a Parlia- 
mentary grant would have been given to the parents of the 
children receiving education in them, and to the householders 
resident in the school district. The effect of this provision 
would have been to create a new class of schools, managed by 
the ratepayers of the district, but paid for, not out of the rates, 
but out of the pockets of voluntary subscribers. As it is 
pretty certain that the people who find the money would cease 
to do so unless they found the management also, this amend- 
ment might have been more correctly described as a proposal 
to exclude all voluntary schools from the benefit of a Parlia- 
mentary grant. By Mr. Harcourt’s second amendment the 
Education Department would have been directed, in estimating 
the school accommodation in each district, to leave out of con- 
sideration every school which does not accept the conscience 
clause. In this way the whole machinery of School Boards, rates, 
and rate-provided schools, might have been set up in a parish 
in which there is not a single child who is not already at an 
efficient and suitable school. Let us suppose that a parish 
contains one hundred children all belonging to the Church of 
England, and all receiving education at a good Church of 
England school the managers of which object to a conscience 
clause. There is no educational destitution, for the children 
all go to school ; there is no violation of conscientious convic- 
tions, for the religious instruction given in the school is con- 
sonant with the religious belief of all the parents. Yet Mr. 
Harcourt would insist upon this being treated as a case of 
absolute educational destitution, and would compel the parents 
of these one hundred children to rate themselves for the 
establishment of a perfectly useless school. He found eighty- 
one members to support him in his first suggestion, but the 
second seems to have been beyond the digestion even of his 
own friends, and accordingly the amendment was withdrawn. 


The greater part of Thursday night was given up to the 
14th clause, and the “religious difficulty” was, it may be 
hoped, finally disposed of by the adoption of the Government 
compromise. During the course of the discussion it was at- 
tacked on three sides. Sir Starrorp Nortucore proposed to 
restore the clause to its original form; Sir Jonn PakineTon 
wished to proscribe secular schools; and Mr. Jacor Bricut 
tried to exclude teaching “ in favour of or against the distinc- 
“ tive tenets of any religious denomination.” All these sug- 
gestions had been so thoroughly debated out of doors, that 
their authors did little more than enter a formal appear- 
ance on behalf of them. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore found it 
easy to show that to leave the School Boards free to teach 
what they like was a more logical and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question than that now proposed by the Go- 
vernment, but it was equally easy for Mr. GLApsTONE to 
answer that the Government had found it necessary to con- 
cede something to the views of a large number of their 
supporters, and that having made that concession it was out 
of their power now to draw back from it. Sir Joun PakineTon 
failed to conciliate the support even of his own former 
colleagues, and the impracticable character of Mr. Jacos 
Bricut’s suggestion was shown with great force by Sir 
Rounpett Patmer. Now that the 14th clause is safely got 
over, we can begin to look forward with more confidence to 
the future of the Bill. It seems daily becoming clearer that 
the Government scheme, faulty and inconsistent as it con- 

is does meet the wishes of the 
country in all substantial respects, and that in proportion as it 
is better known it promises to be better liked. © a 


INDIAN OFFICERS AND THEIR GRIEVANCES. 


Ly is no new thing that the Government should be beaten 

in a division on the grievances of Indian officers. 
Every single Indian Minister who has held office since the 
Mutiny of 1857 has either sustained this defeat, or has averted 
it by the utmost submission to which he could reconcile his 
conscience. The truth is, the apathy on Indian questions 
which is the rule with the House of Commons is subject 
to one important qualification, If any interest is strong 
enough with London society to get a certain number of 
members of Parliament to attend, they vote on the 
only point which is ever submitted to them—the spending 
the money of the people of India—with an ease, cheerful- 
ness, and unanimity which have not been displayed on 
apoint of English finance since the first Reform Act. The 
only novelty in the discussion of last Tuesday was the 
speech of Mr. Grant Durr, and it consisted simply and solely 
in an Indian Minister’s employing in defence of the Indian 
Treasury exactly the same plainness of language which an 
English Minister habitually uses on behalf of the English 
Exchequer. It may be true that the attack of Colonel Sykes 
might have been parried, if it had been met, as the Times 
puts it, in a different “ spirit”; but to those who feel that 
when the House of Commons votes away the English taxes 
it disposes of money which it has a right to spend, but that 
when it gives away Indian taxes it is spending trust-money, it 
is matter of rejoicing that a line has been taken which will 
force the Government and the House of Commons to consider 
seriously the merits and morality of the demand which Colonel 
Srxes prevailed on the House of Commons to second. 


The debate,’and the newspaper comments which have 
appeared subsequently, betray the vaguest impressions of the 
real nature of the grievance pressed upon Parliament. The 
most which seems to be known is that, before the Mutiny, 
there prevailed a system in India of inducing officers to retire 
by paying them a bonus. When a particular officer was 
known to be desirous of withdrawing, the officers junior to 
him subscribed to buy him out, and each gained a step by 
his removal. The system was as illegal as positive law could 
make it, and was so objectionable in itself that nothing could 
explain it except the contagion of the purchase-system which 
existed in the Royal Army, but which was itself much more 
carefully regulated and guarded. Nothing has ever been 
said in its favour, except that it was connived at by 
the East India Company, a body which was then held 
at arm’s-length by the Government, and which, being 
itself the creature of Parliament, would have been brought to 
a severe reckoning for any known violation of law. The 
system continued, however, in a state of half-recognition 
down to the Mutiny ; but in order to understand what is the 
real character of the claim to be compensated for its cessation, 
it is necessary to bring clearly before the mind the nature of 
the calamity which befell the principal native army, and of 
the measures which it imperatively entailed. The great 
Bengal army melted away, and Mr. Grant Dorr justly said 
that there was no parallel to the catastrophe in all history 
except that revolt of mercenaries which began the “ truce- 
“ less war” of Carthage. The terrible private calamities which 
accompanied it, and which were so signally avenged, unavoidably 
draw off attention from the faults of mili organization 
which led to it; but history must be preferred to politeness, 
and the fact is that the former Bengal army was a body of 
most vicious constitution, judged by the objects which it was 
intended to serve. What were the defects which sagacious 
military critics, like Sir Henry Lawrence, had long con- 
demned in it, may be most clearly and least invidiously 
indicated by saying what are the characteristics of the new 
military system, entirely founded on the recommendations of 
those critics, which has been substituted for the old organiza- 
tion. The new native armies consist of regiments commanded 
by a very small number of officers, in order that, in the 
absence of a large military society, and even of a mess, they 
may be forced to live among their men, and so to understand 
them. The officers are specially selected, because the 
command of native mercenaries is something for which’ 
not one man in a hundred is fitted; and they hold their 
appointments during the pleasure of the Commander-in- 
Chief, in order that nobody may acquire a vested right to 
continue in the exercise of most difficult and most delicate 
duties. Colonel Sykes expressly stated that the grievance 
consisted in the change from one system to another—from 
a system of seniority, modified by irregular purchase, to a 
Pope of promotion by merit. And this implied denial of 

e right of the Government to make any reform of the Bengal 
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army runs through the whole of the speeches on Colonel 
Syxes’s side, and is at the bottom of the present demand. It 
is plainly contended that, the “Mutiny notwithstanding, the 
State was bound to purchase from every officer the right of 
altering his position ; and it is the extraordinary character of 
this claim, when compared with the terrible exigency which 
forced the change upon the State, which seems to explain Mr. 
Grayxt Durr’s undoubtedly strong language. In point of fact, 
the grievance of the Indian officers can never be clearly 
realized, unless it be understood that they require the old 
Bengal army to be kept up on paper by a fiction, for the pur- 
pose of estimating exactly the loss which each officer suffer 

through the new organization. A purely ideal army has to 
be conceived, in which promotion is legally by seniority, but 
in which it is accelerated by semi-legal subscriptions ; and a 


-class of wholly imaginary junior officers have to be invented, 


who, by their sulscriptions, are supposed constantly to recruit 
the fund which is to induce their seniors to withdraw. The 
exact “complaint against successive Indian Ministers is that 
they do not bring home to themselves with sufficient distinct- 
ness the results of a purely mental operation by which the 
recent military history of India is assumed to have proceeded 
without a Sepoy Mutiny. 


What is the fate reserved for the officers of armies which 
have been overtaken by misfortune not a tenth part as awful 
er as irremediable as that which destroyed the native army of 
Bengal may be inferred from many a life-like passage in the 
pages of MM. Erckmann-Cuatrian, or may be even learned 
at this moment from a few minutes’ conversation with many 
an Austrian officer. In England most of the extremest conse- 
‘quences of the theory entertained by the Indian officers have 
been forced upon the Government by Parliament, and it 
would be foolish to ascribe this to anything but the facility 
of the House of Commons in compelling a branch of the 
Executive to spend money towards which no constituent 
contributes. On one point alone there is still resistance. It 
was conceded by Lord Satissury that all his actual payments 
for promotion should be refunded to the Indian officer. 
But Lord Sauissury at the same time made a stand 
against allowing a cake which had been eaten to be 
also kept. Where the officer had subscribed to obtain 
accelerated promotion, and had obtained that very acce- 
lerated promotion for which he subscribed, the SxcreTrary 
of Strate for Invi clearly laid down that the advantage 
of this promotion should be valued and debited to the officer 
in satistaction of his claims. If, however, Colonel Sykes has 
correctly described the demand of his clients, they require an 
absolute refund of all their subscriptions, even though value 
for those subscriptions had actually been received. So re- 
markable a claim requires the fullest explanation, but nothing 
of the kind is to be found in Colonel Syxkes’s speech, and we can 
only give a conjectural account of the case which it was in- 
tended to submit to Parliament. We are driven to suppose 
with Mr. Grant Durr that the complaining Indian officers 


_ argue that, if the Mutiny had never taken place, and if they 


had been bought out at the end of their service, they might 
possibly have received not merely the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, but the value of several steps which they had 
gained, or would have gained, through the contingencies of 
service. In this case the demand is simply that the State 
shall refund to them not only their outlay, but the value of 
every piece of good luck which befell, or might by any chance 
have befallen, them. 


Nobody would wish to deal harshly with officers on whose 
personal gallantry no imputation rests, and who (if it were 
possible to assign any value to calculations in which the 
Mutiny is left out of account) may at one time have formed 
expectations then not unreasonable, but now inevitably dis- 
appointed. If the English taxpayer were seized with a 
sudden enthusiasm for paying this money, or if it could be 


. created by the wand of an enchanter, we should rejoice at 


the suecess of Colonel Syxes’s clients in obtaining it. But 
the question is one of public duty and public principle ; and 
it has to be seen whether the House of Commons will insist 
on satisfying a demand which it would probably not so much as 
listen to fortiveminutes if it weremade on the English Exchequer. 
There could be no more differently constituted men than the 
five Ministers who last presided over the India Office—Lord 


Lord De Grey, Lord Sauispury, Sir Srarrorp 


Norrucore, and the Duke of Ancyit. Yet all of them con- 
vinced themselves that common justice to the people of India 


would not allow them to grant what the House of Commons 


will pray Hee Masesty to concede; and indeed it was only 


. the wish to puta stop to military agitation which first led 
Lord Satissury to regard this bonus-grievance as fit to be 


attended to at all. Not the least serious part of the 
matter is that this most mischievous agitation should 
have achieved another success. Part of the justification 
for Mr. Grant Durr’s plain speaking was his obvious wish to 
stamp down the last of a series of movements which the best 
military authorities believe to have had most pernicious 
influence on the discipline not only of the military body 
immediately concerned, but of that large part of the Royal’ 
Army which is now quartered in India. The condition of 
success was, however, that the nature of the claim should be 
fully understood, and this a House packed for the occasion could 
not be brought to understand. It is now time that Ministers 
and ex-Ministers of greater conventional weight than the able 
Unper-Secretary, and more directly responsible for past 
policy, should make Parliament comprehend what it is really 
asked to do. 


THE AMENDMENTS TO THE LAND BILL, 

HE Amendments which the Lords have introduced into 
the Land Bill may be classed under three heads. First, 
there are the amendments which have been made to diminish 
the advantages of the position created for the Irish tenant by 
the Government. Then there are the amendments by which 
the Lords have settled according to their views questions 
fairly open to debate, but settled otherwise by the Commons. 
And lastly, there are the amendments by which obvious im- 
perfections in the Bill have been remedied. ‘The first set of 
amendments are of course by far the most important. The 
Irish tenant has come off badly at the hands of those in whose 
hands his fate has lain for the moment. Each amendment 
carried against him may not in itself be very serious, but 
the sum of the amendments would amount to a most 
important change to his prejudice. The chief of these 
amendments are as follows:—The scale of compensation 
has been reduced so that he will get a less maximum of 
compensation for disturbance, unless he is one of the poorest 
of the holders of the soil. The value of the improvements 
which his landlord has made, and by the making of which 
the rental has been augmented, is to be deducted from the 
sum of yearly payment by which the compensation is to be 
calculated. He is, in short, to have fewer years’ rental by way 
of compensation, and the sum representing each year of the 
calculation is to be diminished. ‘Then a lease, not for thirty- 
one years as proposed by the Government, but for twenty-one 
years, is to be a bar to claims under the Act. Further, all 
tenants with holdings over 50/. are excluded from the benefits 
conceded to their poorer neighbours. And if the tenant is 
evicted for breach of any reasonable covenant, he is not to 
receive any compensation for disturbance. These are the 
amendmentsaftecting thishead of compensation,and it is obvious 
that the Government scheme of compensation for disturbance is 
pretty nearly wiped out under their combined influence. Then 
as to compensation for improvements, which is the other 
great head of advantages conferred by the Bill on the tenants, 
the Lords have decided that the presumption as to past im- 
provements shall not be in favour of the tenant, but in favour 
of the landlord. This is the necessary effect of the amend- 
ment proposed by Lord CianricarDE, that all improvements 
shall be held to belong to the person to whom they are proved 
to belong ; for if they are not proved to belong to landlord or 
tenant, the law as it now stands will give them to the land- 
lord, and this will not be changed by the Bill. Therefore, 
unless the tenant can prove that he or his predecessors in title 
have made the improvements in question, the landlord will be 
held in law to have made them, which is saying in other 
words that the presumption is to be in favour of the landlord. 
The Duke of Ricuwonp also carried a clause providing a 
system of optional, not compulsory, registration for improve- 
ments made after the passing of the Act. This seems 
a small matter, and few persons out of Ireland could 
pretend to say how it would operate, but the Go- 
vernment treated it as a change disadvantageous to the 
tenant. But a more serious change was introduced by 
an amendment providing that, after enjoyment during a 
specified number of years, the tenant should be deemed to 
have exhausted all the value of the improvements, and to 
have no claim to be compensated for them. The Government 
are willing that the length of enjoyment shall be taken into 
consideration in determining the value of improvements for 
which compensation is to be given to the tenants; but they 
object to any precise number of years being fixed which, 
without reference to the facts of any particular case, will be 
held to have given time enough for the exhaustion by the 
tenant of the value of such improvements as he may have 
made, 
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There can be no doubt that the position of the Irish tenant 
with regard to both of these heads of compensation has been 
made worse to a degree which the Government cannot accept. 
They have made an offer to the tenants which must be 
substantially, left as it was made, or the Government 
cannot with nonour let the Bill The effect of these 
amendments made by the Lords may be very fairly estimated 
if it is simply asked whether a fair and moderate Irish tenant 

if there is such a being) might not reasonably say that the 
ill was made by them much less advantageous to him than he 

expected it to be from the declarations of the Government, and 

from the shape in which the Bill left the Commons. There 

was not one single amendment made by the Lords for which 

a great deal was not to be said. As to most of them, if the 
consideration had been only what was fair between the parties, 
it may be said that the Lords made the Bill fairer than it was 
before. But the Bill, we must once more repeat, is not a 
measure of justice. It is a measure of policy. It is an offer 
from the Government and from Parliament of certain advan- 
tages to the Irish tenants in consideration of which it is 
hoped that they will behave better, feel happier, and make 
more of the soil than they have hitherto done. The 
offer cannot be cut down by the Lords and yet remain 
the same, and it is inevitable that the Government 
should endeavour to restore it to something more nearly ap- 
proaching its magnitude as it was proposed by them. But 
there are parts of the Bill as to which the Lords have differed 
from the Commons, and which are fairly open to discussion. 
There is, in the first place, the question of letting in conacre, 
which the Lords will not tolerate. They do indeed permit it 
if the landlord will give his written consent to it, but that is 
the same as forbidding it. This is a purely local matter, and 
it is quite possible that the Irish landowners in the Lords are 
as good judges of it as any one else. Then there is the ques- 

tion whether the tenant should have the power to sublet for 
the building of agricultural cottages. The Lords have decided 
against this, and we do not see any ground for saying they 
are wrong. The power to build agricultural cottages was 
given to the tenants, not for the benefit of the tenants, but for the 
benefit of the labourers. It was the odd end of a little bonus 
tossed to them lest it should be said that they were forgotten 
by a benevolent and patriotic Government. It is now pointed 
out that there is nothing in the Bill to secure that the 
cottages built by tenants will be fit for human habitation, and 
that there can be no kindness in facilitating the creation by 
one poor man of a dog’s-hole into which another poor man is 
to be induced to creep. If on so purely Irish a matter 
Englishmen may venture to pronounce an opinion at all, the 
balance of argument seems to us in favour of accepting the 
amendment in the Lords, Then, again, the Duke of Ricumonp 
has had his way about incoming tenants under assignments, 
and these incoming tenants are not to have any claims for 
compensation under the Bill unless the landlord has approved 
of them. That the landlord should not have this amount of 
control over his tenantry would of course be so far favourable 
to the tenantry that they could do more as they pleased with 
their holdings if they had not to ask the landlord whether he 
approved of the assignee. But a landlord who has no control 
over his tenants is not a landlord in the English sense, and the 
arguments which Mr. GLapsTone used against fixity of tenure 
seem for the most part to apply to the proposal to take away 
from the landlord all power of forbidding an assignment to a 
person whom he thinks objectionable. There is no possibility 
of a halfway measure on the subject; for if the landlord 
has to state his reasons to any one his control is gone. In 
Ulster the landlord has always had the power of objecting to 
the assignee of a tenant, and it was the existence of this power 
that constituted, as. Englishmen were informed, one main dif- 

ference between the Ulster custom and fixity of tenure. It 
was no of the offer of the Government to the Irish 
tenants that they should be able to bring any one, however 
objectionable to the landlord, on the landlord’s land, and 
transmit all their claims against the landlord to the new- 

comer. The Government are not in any way bound to insist 
on the and in the 
present state of Irish society it may be v: ible that it 
would not be desirable they Lhould ve — 

The amendments which have been merely improvements of 
. the Bill may be described in a very few words. A Bill so 
difficult to draw, so cut about in the Commons, and with so 
many clauses balancing and acting upon each other, must ne- 
cessarily be full of defects and blots. The House of Lords, as 
was its business, has set itself to cure these, and has generally 
done so by pointing out what was amiss to the Government, 
and leaving it and its legal advisers to suggest a remedy. 


There were clauses in the Bill which the Government were 
perfectly aware could not stand. There was especially the 

elause as to distress, which was added in a hurry at the last 

moment in the Commons, and which was simply absurd as it 
stood. It attempted to get rid of the necessity for carefully 

considering a most important branch of the law of landlord 
and tenant by enacting that the parties should henceforth 
choose whether, as between them, the Jaw of distress should 
exist. It was impossible that the Lords should sanction such 
a piece of law-making, and either the Government must sub- 
stitute a clause drawn after much more careful consideration 
than they have shown themselves to have hitherto bestowed 
on the subject, or they musi leave the law of distress alone 
for the present. It was a bolder, but, we think, an equally 
justifiable step on the part of the Lords to cut out that 
part of the Bill which required that disputed facts between 
landlord and tenant should be referred to a little Irish 
jury selected on the spot. This was not at all fair to the 
landlord, and was a degradation of the system of trial by 
jury which would even in Ireland be considered painful. 
Probably of all parts of the Bill this would in practice have 
been most advantageous to the tenant, but it would have been 
a very unjustifiable advantage, for it would have merely 
been the advantage of having questions of great importance 
to him decided by timid and ignorant parti of him, his 
family, and his class. On the whole it may be said that the dif- 
ference between the Lords and the Commons revealed in the 
amendments are not very great ; and that although the Govern- 
ment must insist on concessions which it will pain the Lords to 
make, and which they cannot escape making, there are many 
of the amendments made by the Lords which the Govern- 
ment can very reasonably and honourably accept. 


— 


THE ORLEANS FAMILY AND THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 
restoration of the Orteans Princes to the rights: 
which they have done nothing to forfeit is one of those - 
inconvenient demands which it is impossible to grant with 
safety, or to reject without injustice. The letter addressed 
to the Corps Législatif by the Count of Paris and his kins- 
men is simply unanswerable. The banishment of the family 
of Louis Purmirre has been unjustifiable from first to last. 
They were exiled in the first instance for no fault of their own. 
The accident of their birth made them formidable under the 
Republic; their personal gifts have made them formidable 
under the Empire; but to be the descendants of kings, and to 
possess qualifications not unworthy of their great ancestors, cam 
scarcely be called adequate grounds for forfeiture of citizen- 
ship. If they had ever played the part of pretenders, there 
would have been at least an excuse for treating them as 
enemies long after they had ceased to bear that character in 
reality. It is not very unreasonable to suspect those whom . 
you know to have conspired against you once of intending to 
conspire against you again if ever they get the chance. But 
the Republican Government had no such plea to urge in 1848, 
and the Imperial Government has no such plea to urge in 
1870. For two-and-twenty years the House ofOrLEans has 
accepted the decision of the French nation without murmur or 
remonstrance. If they had been merely a Cabinet driven 
from office by a hostile majority they could not have sub-. 
mitted more uncomplainingly. There have been Bonapartist 
conspiracies against the Republic, and Republican conspiracies 
against the Empire, but there have been no Orleanist conspi- 
racies against either. The membersof this family have broken 
no oaths, they have never plotted in private against the insti- 
tutions which in public they had sworn to defend. The law 
which banished them was an unprovoked law in 1848, and, as 
they remind the Corps Législatif, there has been no retro-~ 
spective provocation of it since. . * 

And yet, indefensible as the refusal of their demand will 
be, there are very sufficient reasons why the French Govern- 
ment should refuse it. Ifthe Emperor had given his subjects 
all that he originally promised them; if he had made France 
glorious abroad and contented at home; if he had proved the 
single-heartedness of his wish to put down revolution by re- 
moving the disabilities imposed upon liberty as soon as the 
fear of revolution was at an end; if he had made personal 
government a mere stepping-stone to the government of the 
country by itself; if in the height of his power and re- 
putation he had crowned the edifice, and not merely talked 
about crowning it, he might long ago have seen the ORLEANS 
family restored to France, and felt justly secure in the 

It is because he has done none of these things 
that he cannot afford to play the magnanimous enemy. 
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The exiled princes represent a principle which is far 
more dangerous to a Bonaparte than any amount of mere 
sentimental loyalty could possibly be. ‘They are identified 
with that interlude of Parliamentary and Constitutional 
government which with all its shortcomings gave France the 
largest measure of rational freedom it has yet enjoyed; and 
it can hardly be for the interest of the Empire to have them 
brought more prominently before the French people. It has 
become clear to all men that the road along which Napo- 
LEON III. has led his subjects points to a very different goal 
from that which they might have reached if the Revolution 
of February had never taken place, and the Count of Paris 
now wore the French Crown. Out of sight is to some extent 
out of mind, even with the best of us, and the Emperor may 
well wish to see the truth of the proverb established in the 
case of the Orteans exiles. The comparison between what 
might have been and what is, is not one which Frenchmen 
can be safely left to draw. 


It is the fashion, we know, with some of the Emperor's sup- 
porters to take a different tone. They point to the recent 
plébiscite as a final and unmistakable expression of the national 
will, and ask whether after the vote of the 8th of May the Liberal 
Empire is not strong enough to embrace within its arms all 
who wish to be counted among its citizens. If the plébiscite 
had been really the consecration of the Liberal Empire, this 
argument would have been at least plausible. Even then we 
do not think it would have been more than plausible, inasmuch 
as the Imperial concessions would have been too obviously 
the result of alarm, and not of conviction, to have reflected 
much credit on their author. But to those who are unable 
to regard the plébiscite in this light, the question is simply 
without meaning. If the vote of the 8th of May was only a 
fresh confirmation of Personal government, the Empire is no 
stronger than it was before, and whatever motives the Govern- 
ment might heretofore have had for banishing the Princes of 
Or.eaxs remain still in their former force. Indeed, they have 
in some respects been strengthened by recent events. Al- 
though the Emprror has played his cards with considerable 
skill, and has succeeded in retaining his essential prerogatives 
unimpaired, it cannot be denied that they have sustained 
a very severe shock, and the consequences of this shock 
may hereafter turn out to be more serious than might be 
gathered from the apparent completeness of the Emperor’s 
victory. The Liberal party, as we have already pointed out, 
has been shown to be very much weaker than it was thought 
to be a year ago ; but this does not invalidate the fact that it is 
very much stronger than it was thought to be two years ago. 
In proportion as the plébiscite fades into distance, and the next 
general election comes into view, the importance of this fact 
will increase. At present there is no immediate call upon 
the Liberals to minimize their internal differences, and conse- 
quently they seem chiefly occupied with exaggerating them to 
the utmost of their power. But the pressure of an imminent 
contest is very efficacious in checking this disposition, and 
indications are not wanting that the Liberal Opposition will 
be ultimately the gainer by the demonstrated failure of the 
extreme Republicans and the proved impossibility of making 
the Empire anything else than what it has been all along. It 
would be an obvious advantage if such a reconciliation, sup- 
posing it to be effected, could be sealed by the choice of new 
leaders unconnected with past quarrels; and where could these 
be looked for with more hope than among the Or.Eans family, 
supposing the existing proscription of them to be removed? It 
would be impossible to suffer them to return to France and 
forbid them to take any part in politics. They must either 
be exiles or citizens; and if citizens, they must be allowed to 
become members of the Corps Législatif, if they can persuade 
any constituency to elect them. Once there, there would be no 
means of reducing them to silence, unless they forgot the 
prudence of which they have hitherto been such conspicuous 
examples, and gave the Government the opportunity which 
far less capable men than they would know ought, above all 
things, to be withheld from it. It does not seem so very 
wonderful that neither Napoteon III. nor the so-called 
Liberals who have chosen to identify their cause with his 
should be inclined to shrink from such a prospect. 

If it is objected that the danger is purely chimerical, it may 
be answered that the very fact of a frank abandonment of 
the privileges of birth and station has a charm for a demo- 
cratic nation. If the Count of Paris had ever claimed the 
French throne the case would be altogether different. The 
position of a pretender implies that he rests his title on some 
other basis than the popular will, and in comparison with 
such era ame it is conceivable that the mass of 
French Liberals might prefer even those of Napoteon III. 


But here there is nothing of the sort. The Orteans 
family assert that they are Frenchmen, and that is all. 
They disdain all special favours, they stipulate for no 
special recognition. ‘The claims they prefer are such as every 
Frenchman with an historical name might rejoice in being able 
to urge—that they love France, that their ancestors have 
honestly served France, that there is nothing in their tra- 
ditions which separates them from France. They are far 
too acute observers of passing events not to be aware 
that if there is any future in store for them in their own 
country, it is one that they must make for themselves, one 
that must be shaped and coloured by political conditions 
which are not likely to be favourable to hereditary kingship. 
If they keep this fact before them, there is much in their 
character and antecedents which may attract the Republican 
who cares more for the substance of free government than for 
the particular form in which it is enshrined—much that will 
conciliate the Conservative who has sense to see that the kind 
of bulwark the Empire sets up against revolution has no 
chance of ultimately holding its own against the tempestuous 
opposition which must by and by be directed against it. The 
appearance of the Count of Paris or the Duke of AuMALE in 
the character of Parliamentary statesmen could hardly be 
agreeable to Napoueon III., and as it is not in his power to be 
just and fear not, he may naturally elect to be at once unjust 
and fearful. 


WAR-OFFICE REFORM. 


HE reform of the administration of the army on the footing 

of the Report of Lord Norrusroox’s Committee has, in 
theory at any rate, been completed by the three Orders in 
Council which have just been published. If the business is 
in future actually conducted in accordance with the letter and 
the spirit of these documents, the War Office will for the first 
time be organized on something like a sound and effective 
basis. The division of labour between three great depart- 
ments for Military, Supply, and Finance purposes respectively 
is the natural and obvious arrangement, and all that is required 
beyond this to make the machine work smoothly is to give 
absolute supremacy to the Secretary of State and to assign 
adequate powers to his permanent Under-Secretary. The 
authority of the Minister for War is satisfactorily assured by 
the terms of these Orders in Council. We no longer hear of 
the powers given to the General Commanding-in-Chief 
being excepted out of those of the Minister, but the whole 
authority given to each of the three departmental chiefs is 
expressly made subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State. All possibility of reviving the old claims of the Horse 
Guards to quasi-independence is shut out by the fact that the 
subordination of the General Commanding-in-Chief is insisted 
upon in terms absolutely identical with those used in the 
Orders relating to the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance and 
the Financial Secretary. This great revolution being accom- 
plished, no one need complain that Mr. CARDWELL and the 
Times seek to soften the transition by denying its import- 
ance. Mr. CarpWELL indeed said, with more than his usual 
accuracy, that he had always asserted the position of the 
General Commanding-in-Chief to be what it has become 
within the last fortnight. But in suggesting the inference that 
the new Order which he has so carefully prepared is only 
waste paper, Mr. CarpWELL forgets the important distinction 
between an assertion which is true in fact and one which is 
true only as the lawyers say by estoppel. The past, however, 
may well be left to answer for itself. So far as the position 
of the Horse Guards is concerned, the present arrangement 
is all that could be desired, but it does not appear that the func- 
tions of the permanent Under-Secretary under the new régime 
have yet been defined. When this has been done, with a due 
regard to the preservation of the office traditions and the con- 
tinuity of administration, the organization of the War Office 
will be perfect—that is to say, on paper. What it will be in 
practice will depend on the spirit in which it may be worked, 
and the men by whom it may be administered. The unfor- 
tunate mistake of enabling the Supply and Finance officers to 
sit in Parliament will, if acted upon, lead to the appointment 
of political officers who will retire on a change of Ministry ; 
so that the consequence of a Parliamentary crisis will be to 
deprive the War Office at one blow of its political head, and 
of two out of three chiefs of departments. A more ingenious 
way of insuring discontinuity and confusion could scarcely 
have been devised, and it is not unlikely that this blunder 
may in the end prove fatal to what would otherwise be a 
masterly scheme of reform. Very much too remains to be 


done in adjusting the details of the new branches of depart- 
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mental work. The broad divisions, as sketched in the Orders 
in Council, are in the main sound enough. The General 
Commanding-in-Chief is (subject to the approval of the 
Minister) to attend to the military discipline, education, 
and training of the Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers, to 
the enlisting and discharging of men, the selection of candi- 
dates for commissions, promotion, staff duties, and the like. 
The Surveyor-General is (subject to the like approval) to 
provide and issue supplies of every kind, to control the ex- 
penditure of material, and see that it is accounted for, to 
superintend transport, and to prepare the estimates for his 
own special services. The Financial Secretary is to prepare 
the pay estimates, to review the estimates of the Control de- 
partment, to frame the general estimates, and to finally allow 
all cash expenditure. Each of them is further to give such 
advice as may be required from him on the business of his 
own department. 

The language used is of necessity very general, and 
may admit of a large margin of variation in the actual 
practice of the office; but if the functions assigned to 
the great departments are not only nominally but really per- 
formed by them, there wil! be every possible security both for 
thrift and efficiency. A great struggle was made at one time 
to place the whole supervision of the expenditure upon sup- 
plies of every kind in the hands of the Controller-General, 
or, as he is now rather strangely called, the Surveyor-General 
of Ordnance; but, as we read the Orders, the Financial Secre- 
tary is intended to allow, and therefore empowered to disallow, 
such expenditure as he may find to be improper and inconsistent 
with regulations, whether in the Supply or any other depart- 
ment. The efficiency of this check will largely depend on the 
judgment which may be shown in the selection of the Finan- 
cial Secretary. The War Office has recently transferred to 
another department of the State an officer who has, in the 
course of many years’ experience, acquired a fuller acquaint- 
ance with army finance than is possessed probably by any 
other man. Whether Mr. Gatton was moved out of his 
square hole on account of his excessive squareness we cannot 
pretend to guess; but we hope that his successor will, if 
possible, be some one not less capable of dealing with the 
intricate financial questions which are daily cropping up 
in the government of the army. It would be so easy to 
derange the new scheme of administration by the appoint- 
ment to this position of an incapable officer, that we must 
withhold part at least of our congratulations to Mr. 
CarDWELL until we see how he intends to man his ship 
for her first imental cruise. Possibly, however, if 
rumour speaks truly, Mr. CarDWELL may be removed to 
a more congenial post, and the duty of steering the War 
Office be committed to other hands. Whoever may hold 
the position will have a great responsibility to discharge. 
For the first time since we have had an army, the office in 
Pall Mall has been put upon a footing which will render 
good administration possible, and if the promise of this 
new arrangement is disappointed for want of judicious con- 
trol at the outset, the work may easily drift into new ruts 
and grooves until the actual organization ay become a mere 
caricature of that which the recent Orders in Council have 
shadowed out. ‘There are dangers enough ahead to threaten 
shipwreck to what seems to be a thoroughly well conceived 
plan. There will be embarrassment from the political cha- 
racter given to those who ought to be the permanent work- 
ing heads of the great departments; there will be still more 
embarrassment from the want of concentration until the Horse 
Guards shall be brought under the War Office roof; there will 
be the most serious embarrassment of all unless the duties of 
the permanent Under-Secretary and his relation to the new 
officers are ily and satisfactorily arranged. It will 
need all the prudence and foresight of the Minister, who- 
ever he may be, to neutralize the evils which may flow 
from these sources, and the progress of the War Office 
experiment in administrative reform will deserve to be 
watched with more than ordinary interest and anxiety. 
It has taken the Pall Mall officials some years to learn 
the true principles on which to base their reform, and it 
may prove a not less difficult task to reduce those principles 
to a practical shape and to make them really effective in 
moulding the work of the office. 

The time chosen for the experiment is not inopportune. 
-The maintenance of real financial control and the pre- 
servation of definite boundary lines between the departments 
of Supply and Finance would be impossible without some 
acknowledged code to determine what expenditure is, and 
what is not, consistent with regulations and with precedent. 
Not very long ago no one knew what the rules of the 


office were on such subjects, or, to speak more accurately, ' 


every one knew that on almost every detail there existed 
contradictory regulations and conflicting precedents. Within 
the last few years, however, a process of codification has 
been going on, and going on most successfully, within the 
walls of the War Office. It is creditable to the office that, 
after receiving some valuable assistance from Mr. Tomas 
HueHEs in organizing this semi-legal department, it found its 
own resources sufficient to continue in full efficiency the im- 
portant work which he had commenced. Enough has already 
been done greatly to facilitate the proposed reconstruction of the 
establishment, and when the codification of past regulations 
is completed, and the record of new precedents duly preserved 
and noted up, there is really no reason why the business of 
the various departments should not be carried on with a con- 
sistent regularity and absence of caprice which have not 
always distinguished the decisions of the authorities on mili- 
tary controversies. The value of this kind of organizing work 
is not always appreciated, but we may be sure that Mr. Carp- 
WELL, or any Minister who may have to assign to Royal Dukes 
and tars subordinates their precise functions and duties, will 
be thankful enough to have ascertained rules to appeal to in 
place of the vague and conflicting traditions of former days. 
Altogether, we see no reason to despair of the issue of the new 
reform. Difficulties, of course, will be plentiful enough; but 
after once achieving the task of bringing the Horse Guards 
into due subordination, those who rule the army ought not to 
fail in combating the less formidable abuses which will no 
doubt endeavour for a time to prolong their existence. ‘ 


AMERICA. 


it is desirable that public notice should from time to time 
be directed to American affairs, even when they are not 
extraordinarily interesting. ‘The Americans themselves, in- 
deed, are in the habit of resenting the criticism which is 
inseparable from the record of contemporary history; but 
they are more reasonably indignant at the ignorance of their 
condition which can only be dispelled by occasional reference 
to passing events. The Session of Congress which is about to 
close has been principally occupied with the beginning of 
a contest between Free-trade and Protection. The manufac- 
turers and other producers, knowing that their opinions were 
shared by a majority in the House of Representatives, hoped 
to pass with little difficulty a series of Bills for the increase of 
the present exorbitant tariff. ‘Their success would not have 
been doubtful if they had only conspired against the general 
community, which, m consequence of the prevalent neglect 
of economical studies, is utterly helpless against organized 
monopoly; but it fortunately happened that it was impossible 
to confer corrupt advantages on any special trade without 
injuriously affecting other kinds of production. The Presi- 
DENT, in a message to Congress, avowed his adherence to the 
most extravagant and obsolete theory of protection. He 
entreated Congress to support by an elaborate system of 
bounties and drawbacks the mercantile marine, which has 
suffered grievously through the taxation which has been im- 
posed on the materials of construction. Notwithstanding the 
popular tendency to impute the decay of ship-building and of 
shipping to the action of England during the civil war, Con- 
gress was compelled to listen to the demonstration that the 
transfer of the carrying trade to foreign countries was mainly 
owing to perverse legislation. Nearly all the Bills which had 
been promoted in the interest of producers have been rejected 
or dropped, and the majority has been reduced to console 
itself by providing that a new railway to the Pacific shall be 
exclusively constructed of native iron. The patriotic sup- 
porters of the measure were perhaps but imperfectly conscious 
that they were imposing a special tax on a body of railway 

rojectors for the benefit of a limited number of capitalists. 
It has been truly remarked that the rapid and exceptional 
triumph of Free-trade in England was largely to be attributed 
to the intrinsic weakness of the small aristocratic minority 
which maintained the Corn-laws. The country at large 
eagerly adopted the doctrines which had long been preached 
by scientific economists. The convincing arguments of 
CospEen would not have been appreciated by a large body of 
petty owners interested in maintaining the price of corn. 
Politicians who have been formed rather by experience than 
by abstract theory generally agree with Lord MeLnouryeE in 
doubting the ultimate prevalence of truth. It is only 
when sound . principles favour the interest of powerful 
classes that they are likely to prevail. The nonsense of 
American orators and journalists might continue current 
for whole generations if it were not injurious to the real 
interests of nine-tenths of a community which governs itself 
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by universal suffrage. The next election after the census 
will give preponderating power to the Western States, which 
have the strongest motives for reversing the recent legislation 
of the Republican Lge A policy which taxes all that the 
population consumes, while it diminishes the demand for their 
products, will be repealed, not because it is unscientific and 
unjust, but because it is injurious to the constituency. It 
fortunately happens that the attention of the Western States is 
no longer directed to the entire or partial repudiation of the 
debt. The members of the present Congress, unlike their 
immediate predecessors, decline the guidance of Mr. Butter, 
who still from time to time the expediency of taxing 
the national creditors, whom he characteristically denounces 
as “ rascals.” 

The foreign policy of the Government has been prudent 
and temperate. The course taken by President JoHNson 
with regard to Cuba has been approved by Congress, and 
in some instances the Senate has been even more unambitious 
than the Presiwent. The encroachments on the power 
of the Executive which were encouraged by General Grant 
when he was politically opposed to his predecessor have 
outlasted the of President Jounson. It is 
now a common practice for the Senate to refuse to con- 
firm the Presipent’s nominations, and his messages to either 


‘House of Congress are often treated with contempt. In defi- 
‘ance of antici 


ions which seemed plausible, the Senate has 
not sanctioned the purchase of San Domingo, and the House 
of Representatives has refused to provide funds for the acqui- 
sition of St. Thomas. The Danish Government has lately 
addressed a temperate proclamation to the inhabitants of the 
island, on the occasion of resuming possession after the final 
refusal of the American Government to complete the bargain 
which it had eagerly demanded. The people of St. Thomas 
are reminded that the negotiation was opened by the 
American Government, which has now finally refused to 
comply with the provisions of its own treaty. If the Danish 
Ministers had been curious in historical parallels, they might 
have referred to the similar conduct of the Senate in reject- 
ing the treaty with England which had been framed by Mr. 
Sumyer and negotiated by Mr. Reverpy Jounson. The 
abandonment of St. Thomas is perhaps due to the unpopu- 
larity of the late Secretary of Stare, who has discredited the 
system of territorial purchases by his unprofitable acquisition 
of a frozen region on the shores of the North Pacific Ocean. 
The refusal of the Senate to confirm the San Domingo treaty 
may be explained either by prudence or by personal dislike 
to the Present. It had been erroneously believed that the 
extension of the area of the Union would be universally 
regarded as expedient; yet the reasons against the San 
Domingo purchase were weighty, and perhaps conclusive. 
Only a few years ago the ephemeral rulers of the Do- 
minican Republic invited the sovereignty of Spain; but 
after a short experiment the representatives of the Spanish 
Government found that their presence was obnoxious to 
the inhabitants, and Narvaez had the good sense and 
moral courage to abandon the acquisition of O’DonNELL. 
The Spanish portion of the island has since been pro- 
visionally sold to the United States by a chief called Bacrz, 
who has contrived for the moment to take possession of the 
Government. His adversaries naturally protest against the 
entire transaction, maintaining the plausible proposition 
that a President has no right to sell the Republic which 
he governs. Although Barz may perhaps be a corrupt traitor, 
as he has undoubtedly exceeded his functions, it is pro- 
bable that the subjection of San Domingo and of Hayti 
to the United States would be beneficial to the island. 
The evil consequences of the arrangement would be chiefly 
felt by the purchasers, who would find it necessary 
both: to repress inevitable insurrections and to conquer 
or buy the French portion of the island. The Americans 
have not been fortunate in their dealings with inferior and 
alien races; and they have negroes and mulattos enough at 
home without turning the black and brown inhabitants of 
the West Indies into free and independent citizens of the 

The Indian war which seems inevitable can have but one 
result, but it is regarded by the more respectable sections of 
American politicians with dissatisfaction, not unmixed with 
alarm. The eloquence of the Indian chiefs who lately visited 
Washington produced a strongimpression, inasmuch asit was felt 
that their assertions were as true as their language was vigorous. 
‘The approaching campaign may probably be the last, for when it 
is ended the Indian tribes will be reduced in number, and the 
willhave been expelled from large portions of heeterrisory which 
they still possess. The generals and commissioners who have 
from time to time dealt with them have, as the chiefs declared 


at Washington, falsified all their promises. Forts have been 
built for their coercion in the immediate neighbourhood of. 
their hunting-grounds; and they see themselves gradually 
surrounded by settlers of the hostile race. They would be- 
perfectly justified in fighting, if only it were not certain that 
they would be defeated. The Government at Wash- 
ington is powerless to control the hardy adventurers who 
penetrate imto Indian territory; and the Secretary of 
the Ixrerior suggested to the chiefs the sole alternative of 
extermination when he recommended them to keep cows 
instead of hunting buffaloes. Some Indian tribes have adopted 
an agricultural life, and they have consequently attained to. 
some proficiency in the arts of civilization. The Indian 
visitors of the PRrEsIpENT are, to their misfortune, more tena- 
cious of ancient customs, Their only friends on the Continent 
are the Mormons, whose heretical tenets permit them to treat 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Continent with justice and 
kindness. It is too probable that during the next autumn and 
winter many atrocities will be perpetrated on white settlers, to. 
be repaid with interest as soon as the opportunity occurs. 


FAMILY DIFFERENCES. 


ERHAPS on the whole we have more cause to wonder at the 
infrequency of conspicuous family disunion than at its ex- 
istence in the degree which experience shows us. Nothing socon- 
vinces us of the strength of the tie of consanguinity as the tugs we 
see it bear. We are oftener surprised at what people will put up 
with from one another under the bond of relationship, how they 
will bear with the unbearable, how the black sheep holds his- 
ground, than at breaches and scandals when they do occur. We- 
constantly see persons endured by their families who are un- 
endurable to everybody else, and who certainly do not secure this. 
toleration by any pains on their — by being any pleasanter at 
home than they are A temper expands, grows, ex~ 
tiates in the family circle, and all bow to it. A brutal brother 
ords it over the women of the house. An odious woman em- 
bitters the life of her parents and spoils the prospects of her amiable 
sisters. Self-conceit puffs and swells in an inverse ratio to success 
and desert; selfishness in its lowest and most offensive form is 
submitted to, and by submission fostered, which, indulged else- 
where, would condemn a man to absolute isolation. The general 
reflection in the Saurin case was that family life is a stricter school 
of patience and forbearance than the so-called religious life, that 
home teaches people to put up with the trial of a disturbing 
uncongenial element in a spirit more submissive than that of the 
cloister, that the natural tie achieves greater triumphs of self- 
sacrifice on this head than the spiritual, for all its professions of 
self-abnegation. 

The truth is that custom in such matters is the only trainer. 
People bear with one another in semi-consciousness. In the family 
nobody measures claims by desert. Natural affection is a quality 
to be drawn upon to any extent. Those who tax it most severely 
assume it to be inexhaustible and have a pleasure in testing its 
powers; and in this way persons of credit and usefulness may 
acquire a tone in the fail y which out of it they know would 
— be t and estrangement. They are petulant and over- 

aring without knowing it. A good deal of the brutality and 
bullying noticed by outsiders passes for a backhanded form of. 
affection with its victims—and indeed on both sides; and the habit 
may have been acquired without malicious intent for want of a. 
timely snub. When Mrs. Thorpe in Northanger Abbey is greeted 
by her son with the insolent question, “Where did you get that 
quiz of a hat that makes you look like an old witch?” his ad- 
dress, we are told, seemed to satisfy all the fondest wishes of the 
mother’s heart. But bystanders know that women who put up with 
this sort of thing from their sons will have to put up with worse, 
Very few people are students of character at home ; only bitter 
experience opens men’s eyes to the combination of qualities and 
motives to be found in the people they ure born and bred amongst. 
Actors and sufferers alike live in the dark till change and separa- 
tion throw in their terrible illumination. 

We are now concerned, however, rather with family differences 
where they do exist. And here we must admire the all-embracing 
character of the term by which society chooses to express domestic 
schism—one alike pee to the mildest, best-mannered sepa- 
ration of interests, and to the outrageous excesses of vulgar recrimi- 
nation. There are members of families who disagree after the 
manner of a rustic quarrelsome in his cups, who in some dialects 
is described as “disposed to differ” when he runs a-muck at all 
his acquaintances, and gets locked up and fined for his liberty of 
speech. “I saw him coming,” says a quiet neighbour, “ and knew 
he would seek to differ with somebody, so I crossed over the way.” 
There are more decent and decorous quarrellers, who differ in the 
style of the Misses page in David Copperfield, who, having been 
invited to tea on the occasion of Dora’s christening when they 
considered themselves entitled to be invited to dinner, expressed 
their opinion in writing that it was better for the happiness of all 
parties that they should stay away, since which time they had 
gone their road and their brother had gone his. We believe it is 
these mild differences that last longest. A violent quarrel sug- 
gests reconciliation as its natural conclusion. There is something 
stimulating in the yhole process, and if the parties themselves 
hold back, there ere friends to interfere, and to represent the 
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scandal, and to appeal to feelings and conscience. Quiet and | 
‘gilent are chronic; have never come head, 
and generally re some deep-seated variance. amilies 
te they have tempers ; 
they separate, after the manner of Dora’s aunts, because the 
don’t care for one another the instant custom relaxes its hol 
We see in near relations a li ement following some 
trivial neglect or slight clash of interests which did not at the 
time seem to stir any one deeply. Each side, indeed, pro- 
fesses not to know the reason ; but their friends perceive that such 
ing as there ever was is worn out. There is nothing to draw 
ply Matte again. When once such people have learned to do 
without one another a small difference goes a long way. ] 
And this may where there has been unanimity so 
long as there was daily intereourse and identity of interests. 
There is a sort of good-nature, very helpful in oiling the wheels 
of every-day life, which disappoints us under new aspects. These 
easy people must needs be on good terms with those about them; 
they are gifted with a bodily activity which makes constant move- 
ment and the rendering of small services no trouble. To labour 
for little successes and for the general approval is an instinct with 
them. Life must be bright wa they must be a centre of it. But 
the present is everything; distance and absence are an absolute 
Lethe to persons of this temperament. And if the absent at all 
interferes with the present they grow into bores, with whom it is 
convenient to set up a tacit misunderstanding. A vast deal of | 
resentment and soreness is expended on these traitors to old asso- , 
ciation which a keener p tion would moderate; the truth is, © 
they are simply not amenable to its influence. Such people 
separate from their because it is not in their nature to keep 
hold of it ; nothing hinders their consulting convenience. Warmer 
tempers quarrel as a luxury. A periodical explosion is necessary — 
to some persons to enable them to realize the depth of their re- 
gard to their belongings. They profess to speak their mind on 
moral grounds, but experi shows only one issue of these dis- 
burdenments—after the wrangle a gushing reconciliation. There 
are families where eat-and-dng ‘life is the normal state, the 
members of which or insult one another in set terms, A 
tyrannical old father and sons of the same kidney get up storms 
of rage, contradiction, defiance. The unlucky 8 tl supposes 
himself to be @ witness of some unparalleled crisis, when suddenly 
all calms down into good fellowship, and he learns that, however 
the are to each they are 
mutually conscious of a generic superiority o! rson famil 
collectively to the rest of the world. yn with pe enn | 
brawling self-assertion there is also a craving for communion of 
soul which none but Orsons can satisfy. Their minds must unbend 
themselves in concert; they can’t with anybody else nestle into 
the same snug posture of mind and me . They survey the 
outer world with the same eyes. Clans of this sort we shail find 
now and then agreed to discard one of their number. One 
member of a family otherwise complacent over its collective 
virtues is treated as a changeling, ostracized, banished for no 
reason that other people can understand, to whom he seems to 


embody the family qualities, But no doubt some mysterious ingre- 
Alient is wanting. 
Family differences, however, have y @ more common- 


e origin, and arise from, and depend for their finality on, self- 
interest. A great phi ist living among good people once 
said that he knew no family that had not sooner or later quar- 
relled about money. And this does not meet with an 
immediate response in everybody's experience, we believe that a 
close scrutiny into the motives of family quarrels will confirm it 
as a general fact. The irritant cause need bear no relation either 
to the fortune of the disputants or to their seeming value for 
money. Habits of profusion do not stand in the way of a jealous 
assertion of trifling rights, or of a one-sided view of those rights. 
A small sum that we have missed, and that we think ought to 
have been ours, is made to play so many parts, to satisfy so many 
demands on our purse, to be by turns the exact equivalent of so 
many little indulgences, that to the most moderate imagination it 
multiplies itself till it is small nolonger. We are wont to attribute 
the excitement and ration witnessed at a funeral among the 

or over the distribution of a few shillings or miserable wide of 
Sil iture to the sordid influences of poverty. We are not so 
alive to the subtle effect that a possible legacy or trivial reversion 
may have on one accustomed to large expense; how failure may 
disappoint, how expectation may unconsciously modify manner. 
A man who has anything to leave is treated with more respect 
his richest relations for his twopenny-halfpenny possessions 
the humble annuitant. “ Difierences between relations,” 
says Mr. Dickens’s oracular procter, “are much to be deplored, 
but they are extremely general, and the great thing is to be on 
the right side.” “ Meaning, I take it,” adds the narrator, “on 
the side of the moneyed interest;” and this consideration is po- 
tent all the world over, s ing with whom itis safe to quarrel, 
whem i be in peace and amity. 

iddle life is perhaps the most eligible period for estrangements 
of this sort, as they come most naturally to it. Busy men need 
only one set of interests, and those present ones. The thought of 
& family quarrel brings no pang with it; they ean afford to 
differ with their remoter belongings if it suits either their temper 
or their interest. But it is often observed that relations become 
a desideratum in old age. People are sometimes reduced at that 

od to the state of mind of Priace Prettyman, who would rather 


a fisherman’s son than have nofather atall, Hyen the brother 


or son who has married beneath him, the humble cousin or scouted 
nephew or niece, is something between receding life and failing hold 
of this visible world—a sort of prop and stay under the blank 
sense of parting. ‘Rogers, in losing his elder brother, lamented him 
as the ae Se in the world in whose eyes he always ap 
young. it is sue. { with relations that the scent and flavour 
of youth can be revived in old age, or the suddenly absorbing asso- 
ciation of fifty or sixty years ago be tolerated as the staple of con- 
versation. It is when le are old and desolate, with nobody 
about them whose duty it is to care for them, that the explanatory 
formula “ terms ” conveys the idea 
tribution for bygone in of ill-temper, an 

of discord. 

e do not think people are ever intellectual gainers by the 
stimulus of domestic disagreement, though it induces an intense ~ 
desire for victory in dispute, and the tongue. As no- 
body is ever, so far as we cam judge, the better for a bad husband 
or a bad wife, and trials through this medium seem above human 
nature to profit by, so a wrangling home gives a twist to the per- 
ceptive faculties, while it damages the temper. The study of 
character is a calm science not to be pursued under nal 
irritation. If De Quincey had written a novel, it would have 
been tinctured, and his pictures of life di allusions 
to the mother who did not appreciate him, and the elder brother 
who bullied him, earefully adapting his insults to the level of 
the meanest capacity, “the most excruciatingly mean of capa- 
cities.” The novelists who excel in delineation of character have 
had, as far as we see, united homes. Scott’s was a happy one; 
Miss Bronté and her two sisters were all in all to one another, an 
amiable and blind to each other’s peculiarities and failings ; and of 
Jane Austen’s family eircle we are told that “ they were never 
troubled by disagreements, even in little matters, for it was not 
their habit to dispute or argue with each other.” 


FALLING IN LOVE. 


FTER all, if we could only let it alone, what fun “ falling 

in love” might be! On the whole it fs the ch and 
readiest way in which one can get iness out of life. We 
don’t say this from any feeling of cynicism, but simply because 
the summer days bring home to us how much money and time 
and trouble happiness generally costs. Fifty pounds is no great 
matter fora run up the Matterhorn, a lounge in a gondola, or a 
ep at Vesuvius and the lazzaroni. But still it is fifty pounds. 
We agree that our holiday is worth the money, but the money 
has to be paid, and the consciousness of this throws a gentle haze 
over the glories of the lagoon or the azure splendour of the Bay 
of Naples. And then there is the time to be wasted, and the 
packing to be dorie; there is the rush to get one’s work hurried 
up, and the weariness’ of trains, the discomfort of inns, the extor- 
tion of landlords, the psy. be guides. We add all these to the 
cheque, and still feel that balance is decidedly in favour of 
happiness ; but there were moments when the bélance was hard to 
bestruck. On the other hand, the ig of falling in love costs 
just nothing at all. The excitement, the lazy delight, the interest 
we experience in Alp or bay or Grand Canal, we can just as 
intensely out of a peep at a single little face, or the whisper of a 
single little voice. All this comes without fuss or worry or 
a without spending a penny, without waste of temper or 
time. And it comes witha ct rise. This is what our 


camels and stre 
sense of the freshness, the variety, the range of human life 
opens for us in the hour 
delightful to fling our absolute 
a world 


and ability. 
a 


ies a world in which people give an 
nobody expects us to give an 
even on the most logical of lovers 

ing in love. We revel ja the 


| 

olidays never give us. We know the exact moment when we 

shall reach the next resting-place, and the terrible streets and 

annie we shall find when we get there. It is impossible to 

ish every atom of information out of our minds; and if we 

could, is there not a pry | or a Boedeker to sweep it back again ? 

But the special charm of falling in love lies in its suddenness and = 

absence of warning. It was at the moment when one was crushed 

to death on Lady Knockemoff’s stairs that the blue eyes and the 

golden hair shone down on us. It was when we were bothered about 

those shares in the Bundelcund Bank that we caught sight of that 

peerless brow. It was in battle with a perjured at 

the last assize that, bebriefed and bewigged as we were, we bent 

before the witchery of that little finger. There are times, no 

doubt, when life seems a mere rut, a groove of necessity, in which 

act and thought run on under inevitable conditions, a mere colour- 

less waste of law and oxder over which one wanders hungering 

and thirsting. But then there are moments when the Tsing 

soars suddenly before one, and the plash of waters falls in an 

instant on the ear. The special charm of falling in love is that 

nobody can tell when the oasis is likely to come. rng had : 

the zest of the gaming-table, something of the faith of 

Micawher in events which “turn up,” wakes in the heart of the 

soberest and . of men when they get down from their 

sense It is irvesistibly charming to resolve 

life i itch amd toss. Half the pleasure of our 

little encampment by the cool waters lies in its absolute un- 

reasonableness. Around us 

account of ours. Nobody ca : 
e to sum up the causes of hi 
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Puckish contradiction which each moment gives to all theories 
and ae and anticipations. The man who likes chatty 
women finds his doom in a girl who never — her lips; the 
cynic by hates bread and before a in 
teens; the prim young neo of the parsonage worships the 
horsiest of Diana "No dou there isa all 
ness, and a philosopher yet to come will rescue this bit of outlying 
existence from the realm of caprice. But as yet nobody has brought 
love within the calculation of chances. It is just as impossible as 
it was in the days of our forefathers to predict whom we shall fall 
in love with. It is still as difficult as it ever was to decide who 
is likely to fall in love with us. The only result which comes of 
meditation on the subject is a sort of conviction that under certain 

rfectly inexplicable conditions it is possible for anybody to fall 
in love with anybody else. % 

No doubt this is sheer treason against the conventional theory on 
the subject. The Family Herald still calls upon us week after 
week to worship the golden calves of Darby and Joan which Mr. 
Coventry Patmore has set up, and the call. still retains its power 
at least over “ the deeper heart of humanity.” All our protests 
ww calf-worship would never rob it of a single votary amon 
the lowest of the people. The code of poet and novelist is observ 
with a touching obedience in the kitchen. When the “ young man ” 
of life below stairs falls in love with his “ young woman,” falling 
in love means walking together, and walking together means 
marrying. Constancy, in spite of Coleridge’s dictum, lives in 
realms below. The tameness, the monotony, the uniformity of 
such a passion harmonizes well enough with the tone of the 
servants’ hall. But we venture to demur when a chorus of poets 
and sentimentalists call on us to bow down before the mumbo- 
jumbo of the kitchen. Their preaching is simply untrue to our 
experience. No doubt Heine’s “ Palm-Tree” is the most charming 
of poems, and “Elective Affinities” is not quite the dullest of novels, 
but as a matter of fact the pining souls whom we meet are com- 
monly young things over thirty, and fate and destiny resolve 
themselves in the bulk of cases into a rencontre in a ball-room or a 
chat on a rainy afternoon. There is no harm in giving big names 
to such little matters, but there is great harm in the senti- 
mental Pharisaism which the theory of poets and spinsters involves. 
If Darby and Joan are the orthodox ideals of human affection, 
then nine-tenths of the human race as they really exist must be 
doomed as heretical. For one human being who loves with this 
“concentrated energy” there are a dozen who are rovers in love 
as in croquet. For, one who loves “once for ever,” there are a 
hundred who are for ever tumbling into love and tumbling out of 
it. The infinite variety of human tempers laughs at these big, 
so peg generalizations, but they do their work nevertheless. 

ust as marriage under the able management of the British 
mother begets social hypocrisy, so love-making with the aid of 
Messieurs ‘Tupper and Tennyson begets the hypocrisy of the affec- 
tions. How difficult to find oneself in the ruined tower among 
the chicken-bones of the picnic without looking for the statue of 
the armed knight and one’s own Genevieve! How impossible to 
listen to the far-off chimes from the cathedral tower as we drive 
home from the county ball in the summer dawn, without uttering 
the “three little words” that made the Gardener’s Daughter so 
supremely comfortable! And yet Genevieve is but a hoyden, and 
the picnic a picnic ; and the gay little squeeze of three fingers in a 
cloak-room is no such great matter after all. 

Life is infinitely too delightful a thing to allow all its freshness 
and gaiety to be washed out of it by a flood of romantic and 
monotonous twaddle. Let poets sing as they will, every summer 
will bring its “ free love” back again. It is only in the sun- 
shine that one can really fall in love. Winter and the fireside 
and the necessity of conversation give lovemaking a serious, prac- 
tical air, which robs it of all joy and geniality. The sunshine 
pours around it its own bright, indistinct, vivifying haze. Sport 
with Amaryllis in the shade, and the sport ends with proposals 
and calculations of the prosaic order; but pure poetry broods over 
that nest in the deep fern where the sun-gleam glances from 
tress after tress as one toys with the tangles of Nezra’s hair. 
It is difficult to be at once serious and hot. With the 
thermometer at 70 it is physically impossible to be im- 
passioned or to lavish vows of an ardent affection. “ For ever 
and for ever” loses any absurd definiteness. What is reall 

ible is to lie in a sunny blissfulness and to break one’s 
irvana of enjoyment now and then by a whisper of delight. 
Then “to enjoy is all the art we know.” Old things have 
passed away—the governor’s growl over our Oxbridge bills, 
mamma’s lecture over that waltz with young Prodigal—and all 
things have become new. It is amazing to think that we were 
pony old Twaddle at breakfast. It is hard to believe that 
one will be bored again by bim at dinner. Here in the fern- 
leaves, with the sun overhead and Newra half dozing over Lothair, 
boredom seems impossible. It is this transformation of life, this 
banishment of its ugliness and its bother, which gives such a zest 
to falling in love. Love is simply vulgarized when it stoops 
to entangle itself with puzzles about papa’s consent and problems 
about butchers’ bills. Its true life is the life of pure fancy. One 
knows that to assert Nezera’s red hair to be “golden” is an absolute 
defiance of fact ; but then half the charm of love-making lies in 
the defiance of fact. One knows amid all one’s protestations of 
constancy that Clarissa’s golden hair will be red to-morrow, but 
in the sunshine there is no to-morrow. It is the height of human 
enjoyment to get rid of the trammels of fact and time, to assert 
the impossible, to believe the incredible, For love is perfectly 


insolent in the challenge it hurls at common sense. Major Pen- 
dennis wonders how the boy can love a woman old enough to be 
his mother; but Arthur flings himself just as ardently at Miss 
Costigan’s feet. What are her years to him? She is ever young, 
ever fair. Is it possible to see crow’s-feet round eyes at which one 
gazes with the ardour of a first affection? She is as old as one’s 
elder sister, and one’s elder sister is an old maid, but she— 
she is Phyllis, and flies from her. She is the standing 
exception to arithmetic and the calendar. When the inevitable 
break comes, what tears we shed over that match which we 
have so elaborately planned! It is true that Phyllis is over 
thirty, and no planning can bring the match nearer than five 
or six years; but we have all the sublime satisfaction of fling- 
ing ourselves into our pocket-handkerchief, and sobbing our 
heart out. Only let us sob in the sunshine. It is the sunshine 
that gives sweetness to our tears, as it gives an Arcadian inno- 
cence to the Platonic friendship we swear to the pretty hand 
on whose fingers lies a marriage ring. One does not want social 
facts to disappear, but sunshine throws a charming haze around 
them. The ring is present, but it ceases to be oppressive. One 
is free to sentimentalize on the happiness that might have been, 
and to sketch lightly the perfect blankness of the life that is; 
but it is too hot to push the thesis beyond the realm of senti- 
ment. It is in remaining within the limits of that realm that 
we can alone taste the bliss of “falling in love.” People of a 
soberer, practical sort can walk into love as sensibly and un- 

oetically as they can walk out of it. People of an ardent, 
impassioned sort can fling themselves into ecstacies that pass 
our understanding. But to fall in love without prose and with<- 
out ecstacy, to get all the beauty and grace and variety of aflec- 
tion out of life without passion, and without boredom, and 
without entanglement, is an art reserved for golden spirits who 
know the virtue of moderation, and “ how to let it alone.” 


THE LAST REPORT OF THE POOR LAW BOARD. 


if hyp we Report of the Poor Law Board for last year, which has. 
just been published, deserves attention as compressing into 
avery short space some of the most important facts as to the 
present state of —— in the country. The subject is too vast 
and complicated to be fully dealt with in a single blue-book, or 2 
fortiori in a single article; but we may point out as briefly as 
possible some of the results deducible from the present statement, 
and show how they bear upon the probable future of Poor-law 
Reform. That question, as we hope and expect, must before long 
occupy a larger share of public attention, and it is desirable to 
make known as widely as possible the nature of the task before: 
us, and the special difficulties which will require a solution. 

First, then, asto the amount of pauperism actually existing m the 
country, and its rate of increase. The increase, both of numbers and 
expense, has been considerable within the last few years, but the 
increase of expenditure has been far more marked than the increase 
of numbers. Comparing the years 1852 and 1869, the number of 

aupers relieved was 916,000 in the former and 1,018,000 in the 
me year, an increase. of 11 per cent. The expenditure in the 
earlier year was 4,900,000l., and in the last 7,700,000/., being an 
increase of 46 per cent. This increase, due in part to the higher 
price of corn, is chiefly due to more general causes. For whatever 
reason, we have got into more extravagant ways; we doa great deal 
more for our lunatics, for —— and some of the Guardians appear 
to have entirely abandoned the old spirit of parsimony. In the 
North of England especially they seem to have very magnificent 
ideas. A green-house to supply the infirmary with flowers, 
superfluous rooms added in order to produce a three-storied 
elevation, a tower with granite columns and terra-cotta enrichments, 
encaustic tiles and elaborate ornamentation of the chapel and the- 
board-room, are amo the luxuries with which various Boards. 
have wished to display their magnificence. On the whole, how- 
ever, it seems that we may still rely on the British Guardian 
for economy, especially in the wrong places; and the rise of 
expenditure is due chiefly to the inevitable change which has 
everywhere raised the cost of living. The rate per head of the 
population has varied considerably in the last forty years. In 
1848 it was 7s. 13d.; it sank in — to 58. 4$d.; and, after 
some fluctuation, has risen pretty steadily of late, till it is now 
78. o3d., or within a penny of its amount in 1848. The percen- 
tage of population relieved has not increased in anything like the 
same ratio. The lowest figure within the last twenty-two years 
was 864,617 in 1854. In 1849-50, in 1863-4, and again in 
1869-70 it has risen to something over a million, and since 1850 
it has always been between 4°3 and 4°9 per cent. of the “he a- 
tion. At the present moment the absolute amount is still, as it 
has been for some years, increasing, but the ratio of increase has 
just now considerably slackened. We may hope that the tide is 
turning once more, and that, though the number of persons 
relieved is still deplorably great, there will again be a period of 

iminishing pressure. 

The number of persons in receipt of relief being somewhere 
about a million, we have next to inquire how this number is dis- 
tributed amongst the different classes. One fact to which the 
Board calls special attention is the very small number of able- 
bodied men who are relieved simply for want of work. The 
number throughout the country is calculated at 3:8 per cent. of 
the whole number of paupers, which would give about 33,500 
men in England and Wales, and this is therefore the whole num- 
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ber which could be immediately absorbed by an increase of em- 

loyment. The majority of cases coming under the head of 
able-bodied ‘pow in the ordinary returns are due to temporary 
sickness. the pauper is the head of a family, the whole of the 
family dependent upon him are entered in the able-bodied list ; 
widows and deserted wives who are unable to earn enough veges 
to maintain their oy and who form a large proportion of the 
whole, are entered in the same way. The great mass of the 
pauperism is therefore due to more permanent causes, and is 
more slowly affected by any alteration in the prosperity of the 
country. A very large part consists of people disabled by 

e; a large proportion, again, amounting to something 
ihke 30 per cent. of the indoor paupers, consists of persons actually 
on the sick list, and no less than 36 per cent., or 391,000, are 
children. In London this last element is in still greater numbers. 
No less than 46°7 per cent. of the outdoor paupers in London are 
children, and the dact, as the Board remarks, is.as melancholy as 
it is remarkable. The pu mass of pauperism then consists of 
the aged, the sick, and the children ; and there are various and very 
difficult problems connected with each of these classes. 

One obvious consideration which arises from these facts is the 
necessity which has been so often insisted upon of introducing an 
improved classification of the workhouses, which are thus at once 
schools, almshouses, hospitals, houses of correction, and tempo. 
asylums. Some progress has been made in this direction, espe- 
cially by the consolidation of various metropolitan Unions. Thus, 
for example, the East and West London Unions having been 
annexed to the City of London Union, the Guardians have 
decided to appropriate one workhouse as an infirmary for 
the sick, another as an asylum for the aged and infirm, whilst 
a third is to'be used for the able-bodied. New arrangements of a 
similar kind have been made throughout the metropolis; and 
there can be no doubt that a superior classification of paupers may 
thus be obtained without the necessity of erecting new and costl 
buildings. Schools are also approaching completion which will 
provide considerable accommodation, though upon this subject we 
must presently make some further remarks. Meanwhile there is 
one great difficulty which, more than any other, will require 
careful examination. The Poor-law is only one part of the vast 
and chaotic charitable machinery by which the country is covered. 
It is possible more or less, in spite of refractory Guardians and 
reluctant peleperet to provide a better organization of public 
officials; but how are the voluntary agencies to be brought into 
decent harmony with the compulsory ones? There is un- 
fortunately a vast neutral ground upon which Poor-law officers 
and the clergy and innumerable charitable bodies are working 
at once, with very little concert or knowledge of each other’s 
operations. The difficulty is of course due to the system of out- 
door relief, and the only radical remedy would imply the abolition 
of that system altogether. As, just now, the persons in receipt of 
outdoor relief are four times as many as those within the work- 
house, it must be admitted that we are a long way from this 
desirable consummation. A deal of useful work has doubt- 
less been done by the charitable organization societies, and the 
controversies which they have excited may ultimately tend to 
some better distribution of functions. We do not find much new 
light thrown upon this important topic by the present Report, 
Mir. Goschen’s minute of last November, and the criticisms made 
upon it by the Holborn and other Guardians, are reprinted ; but it 
may be considered *!:at they open a good many more questions 
than they solve. Two facts indeed have been established, as 
the Report observes, and both of them are highly unsatisfactory, 
The first is that, in many of London, Poor-law relief is 
sovestiony given in aid of wages; and the second, that 

oor-law relieving officers and charitable associations are constantly 
relieving the same persons, often in ignorance of each other's 
action. The Guardians showed, with a good deal of force, the 
difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of retiring by any summary 
process from this very undesirable state of things. It certainly 
could not be done without inflicting great suffering; and in the 
last winter, when the severity of the weather caused a rapid in- 
crease of London pauperism, a change was specially inopportune. 
The only moral practically drawn is undoubtedly a good one. Itis 
that the Guardians should, on the one hand, be more liberal in such 
telief as they (grant and, on the other, that they should be more 
Vigilant as to the terms upon which it is granted. For this purpose 
= require more relieving officers, and a closer communication 
with the various charities. The policy thus indicated may, we 
hope, be ually carried out; but it is obvious that there are 
still many difficulties, and that a more radical remedy will be ulti- 
mately required. 

Another subject of great importance in this ct is the system 
of medical relief. The dispensary system has been introduced in 
a good many Unions, and is in course of introduction in others. 


This system will facilitate the removal of a good many griev- 
ances ; it will enable us especially to abolish the absurd plan of 
requiring the medical officers to furnish their own drugs, and will 


generally bring medical relief to the poor more efficiently, whilst 
providing for a better system of control. On two points there is 
some useful evidence given. The answers from a large number of 
Boards of Guardians throughout the country illustrate the fluc- 
tuating and uncertain principles upon which medical relief is at 
present administered; and the Irish system is compared carefully 
with our own. In Ireland, we may remark, the great difference 
is that relief is given to a large number of persons who do not in 
any sense belong to the Weta 


is not considered as stamping its recipient as a pauper. Medical 
aid is there given quataitensty to all who choose to apply for it, not 
only through responsible relieving officers, but through the 
members of a numerous committee. The practice is ca partl 

by the differences between a scattered and population pa 
the crowded town districts of England; and partly by the almost 
complete absence in Ireland of the English system of out-door 


relief. Whether the two systems should be assimilated is a 
question which, as the Board remarks, would require very grave 
consideration. 


Finally, we may remark that one matter which has recently 
excited much attention, and deserves to be carefully considered, is 
the propriety of boarding out Be me om The arguments in 
favour of such a plan are sufficiently obvious, and the Board de- 
clares its full belief that the system, if roperly carried out, may 
“benefit pauper children in the highest denies? We will confine 
ourselves to mentioning one or two of the difficulties which render 
much caution necessary before giving it unreserved support. There 
are, in the first place, certain legal difficulties as to permitting chil- 
dren belonging to one Union to be boarded in another. Assuming 
that it be surmounted, there is the much more important difficulty 
as to providing a proper system of inspection. Obviously, if children 
were simply handed over to the care of ‘eveapediedile people in 
different parts of the country, we might soon have a fresh develop- 
ment of the tendencies illustrated in baby-farming. The pauper 
child might receive little better treatment than an unprotected 
baby when it once became a matter of commercial bargain. A 
well-organized system of inspection must be devised to meet this 
evil; and there would even then be the possible danger, on the 
other hand, that contrasts might be made between the children of 
the independent poor, who are a heavy charge to their parents, 
and the pauper children who might be a positive pecuniary advan- 

Widows, we are told, have sometimes got rid of their 
own charges at a very tender age in order to enable the mothers 
to get pauper children who would be paid for in their place. 
The school inspectors, moreover, take a different view of 
the large district schools from that which has generally been 
expressed by the advocates of the boarding-out system. One 
gentleman, for example, declares that “the most pleasing 
aspect of pauper administration arises from witnessing the 
thorough dispauperizing effect on all who have been edu- 
cated in district schools.” Not more than four per cent. of the 
children so reared, he declares, fail to become independent work- 
people ; and in particular a great deal has been done by trainin 
the boys to supply the demand for musicians in the army an 
navy. We should have thought that this branch of 
employment might soon be overstocked, but the advantages 
claimed for the large district schools are by no means limited to 
this speciality. It is said that all the arrangements are infinitely 
superior to those in any workhouse school ; and it is added that if 
the orphan and deserted children—who alone would be available 
for boarding out—should be taken away, the “ salt of the school” 
would for the most part be removed, and there would be great 
difficulty in providing for the remainder. Against all this it must 
be said that the boarding-out system appears to have succeeded 
admirably both in Scotland aad in a few English Unions where it 
has been tried, and that there is a palpable advantage in giving to 
children under favourable circumstances something of a home- 


We cannot, however, enter at present upon this or A the 
other subjects for discussion suggested by the 29 e must 
be content with saying that it shows that something has already 
been done, but that many questions of the gravest importance are 
still waiting for fuller inquiry, and that when Parliament has got 
rid of some of the multiplicity of matters now pressing” upon its 
attention, it may find ample occupation for a time in laying the 
foundations of a sounder and more efficient Poor-law system. 


NEWSPAPER CLEANSING. 


it was scarcely to be expected that our recent remarks on those 
London newspapers which continue to defile themselves with 
the insertion of unclean and demoralizing advertisements would 
be received complacently. It is to the credit of some of them 
that they have not proved deaf to the demands of public opinion ; 
but it is no great wonder that others of them die hard. That they 
will yield sooner or later we make no doubt; for ourselves we 
intend to proclaim no truce with them, and our contemporary the 
Pall Mail Gazette, with more frequent opportunities of attack, 
romises assiduously to harass the retreat of the Standard and 

orning Advertiser, The enemy begins to show evident in- 
dications of disorder; his force has long been demoralized enough ; 
he now exhibits signs of throwing down his arms and runn 
for it. Conscience makes the Morning Advertiser squeak; an 
its editor has addressed to us a letter, which, because it is in a 
certain sense and up to a certain point creditable to him, and 
because we certainly did, as we certainly intended to do, make 
a directly personal charge against Mr. Grant, we admit into our 
columns, Mr. Grant writes as follows :— 


To the Editor of the SarunDAY REviEw. 

Sir,—In your journal of the 11th instant you made some severe remarks 
in reference to those public journals which admit a certain class of adver- 
tisements into their columns; and on Saturday last you again sdvert to the 

ing Advertiser among the 


subject. On both occasions you name the 
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journals to which your observations apply, and k in such a way a® 
your as Edkor, am res ible for 
the publication of the advertisements in question. As I am sure you would 
not wish to leave an erroneous and injurious impression in relation to the 
matter on the public mind, I feel confident you will readily allow me to 
state that I have nothing whatever to do with the advertisements which 
appear in the Morning Advertiser. My department is purely editorial, 
whereas the advertisement department is entirely commercial. Inever have 
the slightest idea of what advertisements are inserted until they are seen by 
the public in common with myself on the publication of the paper. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
James GRANT, Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 


4t Guildford Street, Russell Square, June 27, 1870. 


Mr. Grant is quite right ; we no doubt did intend “ our readers to 
conclude that he as editor is responsible for the publication of 
advertisements ” which we believe that Mr. Grant personally dis- 
approves of and dislikes as much as we do. But in spi 
rant’s disclaimer we cannot admit that we have “left 
neous or injurious impression on the public mind.” Mr. Grant is 
under the belief that he has nothing to do with the advertisements 
which appear in the Morning Advertiser. He thinks that “his 
department is purely editorial, whereas the advertising depart- 
ment is yp we take the liberty of saying impurely] 
commercial.” . Grant does not do his cadiian at editorship 
justice. We must enlighten him on the nature of a newspaper, 
and on the duties of an editor which flow from that nature. A 
perp nae is a commercial undertaking; no doubt all sorts of high 
and disinterested motives actuate those who own it, those who 
edit it, and those who contribute to it. But to each and every one 
of the parties concerned in its production the pecuniary success of 
& newspaper stands in the very first rank of the motives ~— * 
in producing it, This isa mere matter of common sense. The 
interests of a newspaper cannot, therefore, be divided ; what- 
ever contributes to the gains and profit of a newspaper all 
who contribute to and benefit by the profits of their com- 
mon concern and venture are personally interested in and 
ae by. The filthy advertisements of Dr. Kahn’s 
Anatomi Museum, the works of Curtis and Barnes, the 
announcements of Mrs. Doctor Goss and others of the same pro- 
fession, all of which we find in a single number of the Advertiser, 
contribute, and contribute very largely, to the profits of the 
Morning Advertiser. These profits may be reckoned at least 
at 1,000/. a year, perhaps more. These profits may, ex hypothesi, 
make all the difference whether the Advertiser can be profitably 
conducted—that is, can continue to exist or not. Will Mr, Grant 
undertake to say that this is no concern of his or of his contri- 
butors, and that the source from which his and their means of life 
are derived entails no moral responsibilities on him and them ? 
Does he really think that, as his means of life are derived, partly 
at any rate, from the profits of publishing obscenity, and circu- 
lating immorality and vice, he can shut his eyes to the potential 
origin of his salary, or any part of his salary? Further thea 
this, Mr. Grant says, substantially, “I am editor, and there is a 
head of the advertising department; our functions, duties, and 
responsibilities are entirely separate.” But this is not so. Both 
literary editor and advertising editor are engaged in one concern. 
Mr. Grant’s energies—which we believe are great, and whose 
talents are what they are—are unquestionably devoted to one 
duty, which is in itself an honourable one, to increase and 
maintain the circulation of the Morning Advertiser. The more 
therefore Mr. Grant can increase the influence and circulation 
of his pac ye the more money and notoriety he gives to 
Curtis and Kahn, whose vile business Mr. Grant sincerely de- 
tests -— abhors. Is it oe concern of Mr. Grant that is 
iving his time, energies, a wers to increasing the poisonous 
influence of these pests of society ? The more and The more 
seriously that Mr. Grant recoils from this class of advertisements 
the greater is Mr. Grant’s responsibility as editor. He may think 
it is the concern of the proprietors alone ; he may think it enough 
to discharge him from complicity that he protests and urges the 
discontinuance of these abominations; but let him take one more 
step; let him say that he will have no nor lot in the unclean 
thing; let him do what Mr. Doyle did in the case of Punch. We 
have often laughed at Mr. Grant, and we dare say that we shall 
a at him again. Mr. Grant’s religious sentiments are very 
erent from ours, and we think them partly mischievous and 
partly ridiculous; but we do not question their sincerity. We 
must, however, be permitted to say that nothing can more effec- 
tually damage Mr. Grant’s religious musings and writings and 
essays, and the religious criticism and advice which he thrusts into 
the Morning Advertiser, than their appearance on the same broad 
sheet which invites the youth of England to come and be polluted 
by Curtis and Barnes aud La’Mert and Kahn. The arch-fiend 
himself could not look for a more congenial triumph than a reli- 
gious o: going shares in pecuniary profits with the writers of 
obscene books and the proprietors of an obscene show. Liberals 
ws if har | have a taste for rejoicing in iniquity, must be 
highly the of the of 
respectabilities, o order and propriety, dividing dirty 

gains with the author of Manhood. a 
It so happens that on the very day on which we ‘received Mr. 
Grant’s letter—last Monday—the Morning Advertiser contained 
the subscription list of the ) Pe Vietuallers’ Asylum, the in- 
i of the 


stitution of the public-house keepers, who are 

Advertiser, and into whose coffers the profits of that j flow. 
The list of subscribers is creditable to the energy of the publicans; 
but we must remind “the trade” that the of obscenity are 


not sweetened, still less are sanctified, by being devoted to charity 
and education. Mr. Grant, their religious adviser, will them 
in his sermons what sort of blessing is attached to dishonest gai 
and the erb will remind them what comes of money quleedl 
over the devil’s back. Let the proprietors of the Advertiser do 
what the proprietors of the Observer and Telegraph have done. 
Being, we dare say, a decent set of tradesmen in the main, we 
have no reason to suppose that the London publicans wish to 
demoralize their sons and daughters by the contents of their own 
particular newspaper. They will have to make the sacrifice 
sooner or later, and it may as well be sooner. 

As regards the Standard, that embodiment of all the respecta- 
bilities maunders in a very muffled way. The Standard has not 
the headlong honesty of the Advertiser. On Tuesday the Standard 
oe an article, not exactly vindicating the institution of 

aby-farming, but complaining of the extreme and cruel language 
used in certain quarters against those newspapers which inserted 
the advertisements of the proprictors of such dens as the notorious 
one at Brixton. We are not quite sure that we were pointed at, 
but our contemporary the Pali Mall Gazette certainly was, an 
the Standard whim that it was extremely hard and severe to 
propose, as the Pall Mall Gazette did, that all newspapers which 
published such advertisements as that which appeared in Lloyd's 
should be liable to a Government prosecution. We did not say 
this; but we have no objection at all to say it as regards the 
Curtis and La’Mert and Kahn and Munhood advertisements. We 
say more, and we say that there is a hardship and injustice 
and inconsistency in making certain advertisements punishable 
when stuck up in public places, and permitting them to- 
appear in public prints. The publicity of what is placarded 
on secluded walls is nothing to the publicity of what is flaunted 
on the “ largest daily paper in the world,” or in “the largest cir- 
culation in the world.” Some poor wretch of a bill-sticker was a 
week or two ago punished in the Police Courts for placarding the 
advertisement of some obscure quack doctor. But the Standard’ 
and the Advertiser publish with daily impunity what is infinitely 
more demoralizing and more filthy. The Government can, if it 
pleases, prohibit at least some advertisements in newspapers whieh . 
offend against public morality and public policy. The authorities 
interfere in the case of advertisements of swindling foreign lot- 
teries. It is possible that even as the law stands they might pro-- 
hibit the advertisements of which we are speaking, as undoubtedly 
they might prohibit, and ought to prohibit, Kahn’s Museum and 
the handbills which the proprietor offers in the public streets of 
London. But if the present law does not enable the Inland 
Revenue Office—or whatever department is charged with official 
ae of the press—to interfere, the sooner we have 
a law which will mete the same justice to the Standard and. 
og which it metes to all other nasty bill-stickers the- 

tter. 


LORD SANDON’S PARISH COUNCILS. 


ORD SANDON is an amiable and _ well-intentioned young: 
nobleman, and he has in his proposal for constituting Chur 
Councils in every English parish shown that sort of practical wisdom. 
which is generally connected with an amiable temper. He sees,. 
what is unquestionably seen by every person of the most ordimary 
intelligence, a certain difficulty and hitch in a relation which is 
all but universal, and he thinks that by the exercise of a little 
common sense he can set this difficulty straight. The only wonder, 
we dare say, which presents itself to Lord Sandon is that his 
easy remedy has not been thought of before. The difficulty is this, 
that in a parish the clergyman has what look like autocratic powers. 
He is thought to be practically independent of oe He can 
do what he likes with the church and with the services, both as to 
their time and frequency; he can do as he pleases with the sing- 
ing and furniture; he can introduce or abandon this or that 
ceremonial observance; he can practically defy the bishop, his 
ordinary, and the congregation and the parish. He is centre and 
circumference alike of his own circle, ‘this is the grievance, and 
Lord Sandon proposes that the laity should have a voice—as the 
phrase runs—in these matters. The co-operation of the laity 
is an excellent and very popular principle; the Church is the 
whole body of the faithful, and not the clergy only ; the incumbent 
exists for the benetit of the parish, not the parish for the sole use 
and aggrandizement of the clergy. These are axioms indisputab’ 
true, and n for these times; and they are enforced 
illustrated by bishops and priests in charge and sermon, as well as 
by “friends of the Church” on the platform and in the press. 
verybody is ome on these fundamental platitudes; and more 
than this, everybody, of whatever school or practice, uses these 
great principles to enforce and uphold his own private views and 
personal tastes. What has specially moved Lord Sandon is the 
scandal—for scandal it undoubtedly is—arising from the disputes 
between the incumbent and the parishioners, or some of them, 
about innovations and changes in the externals and accessories of 
public worship. But this is only one side of the question—or 
rather it is only half, if half, of the question. The most elemen- 
tary common sense would condemn any clergyman who, m 
defiance of the whole parish, introduced changes which offended 
everybody. ‘his is the way in which the grievance is stated; but 
in point of fact such a case never occurs, Whatever the existing 
service is, somebody or somebodies dislike it and think that it might 
be improved ; whatever changes are introduced, somebody or some= 
bodies like them or dislike them, as the case may be, The question 
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arises, who is to be the judge and arbiter in these matters? Who 
= parish ? Who Is it to be a matter of 
-counting heads? Lord Sandon p what he calls a Council— 
-that is, a certain number of aig: gastric with the incumbent 
and churchwardens are to have power of making changes in 
_any direction up or down, “ within the limits authorised by the 
law,” “in the accustomed time and manner of conducting the ser- 
"vices, in the ornaments and decorations of the church or of the 
minister, or in the furniture and fittings of the church.” 

This sounds very well; and the scheme has such a ats —_. 
that the House of Commons, with remarkable vase: | an ‘ite- 
ness to the amiable author of this conciliatory scheme, smiled 

. complacently as it was unfolded. No doubt the House of Com- 

mons would look benignly at ~ other amiable proposal for making 

husband and wife agree, for putting an end to every family 

broil, for making Whigs and Tories, employers of labour and 

labourers, and, in short, everybody who cannot see things as his 

neighbour does, at once @ universal brotherhood and sisterhood of 
unanimity and peace. 

But now let us look at the facts. As a matter of fact the cases 
are the rarest ible in which the ecclesiastical autocrat and 

rrant he defies is brought to his 
-genses, not 0: an empty ut an empty purse. 
More than under the law; he has abso- 
lutely no discretion to ferce what are his own crotchets on the 
ish; he has no discretion in his own person either to act upon 
is own tastes or to defer to the wishes and tastes of his flock, 
or portion of his flock. What he does personally must be 

strictly according to law. But the difficulty is in the inte 
tion of the law. The so-called “ Ritualist,” with his chasuble and 
~ewith paintin ilding ive wi , appes 
law; the of Sleepy Hollow, in his whitewashed 
barn, rusty black gown, and n-and-clerk-duet, exclaims that 
the law cannot touch him. cess or defect—high or low—too 
much zeal or too little, all are “ within the limits authorised by 
the law.” What does Lord Sandon ? That in every 
-parish a Sir Robert Phillimore should be set up in the 
“persons of three, six, or nine farmers or tradesmen or unattached 
and idle friends of the Chureh, to settle points which no Court in 
and consisting of the most profound lawyers and experts can 


e. 
Now let us suppose a High ol with very distinct 
Sen on says, or we 8 
thinks, that he will be checked by the Council. Very pret but 

~ the Council will have not only te prohibit this mode of conducting 
the service, but will have to prescribe that. Here their troubles 
-and the troubles of the parish will i They may 


-combine to resist the parson, but how will they agree among | 


themselves? All six of them may prohibit the chasuble ; but 
- one will plead for a choral service at least, another will want 
weekday services, another will not want to be bothered with an 
~-evening service, but prefer the religious siesta of three o’clock; 
--one wi go so far as to the surplice i 
vote for, and another vote against, a painted window. 
the eirenicon at work. The Council is to hold office for a 
year, and whatever they have done, or left undone, somebody, or 
perhaps a good sy ages will have been affronted. The result 
will be precisely same as in municipal councils. Half the 


and canvassing for or against the 


councillors, The nt, being only human, is, we suppose, 
not to be debarred from having an epliben one way or the cihae 
If the Council is with him, he will move heaven and earth and all 
‘the tea-tables to retain his friends im office; if they oppose him, 
most certainly he will oppose them openly or covertly. He will 
- Set every influence to work, not excluding the female one, and the 
result will be that every family in the parish will take sides or be 

- divided on the great question of the next election of sidesmen. 
But Lord Sandon will say:—Anyhow the Council will _repre- 
- Sent the feelings of the majority ? The majority of whom ? Witha 
ee Se in the way summoning every element of strife, 
the Council is to be elected by all the parishioners, Dissenters and 
-Churchmen alike ; and all this after church-rates are abolished, 
- and when Nonconformists have as much business with the parson’s 
-surplice as the Bishop of Winchester has with Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons. Yes; but at the very least the Council will represent a 
Majority, never mind who the constituents are. But this majo- 
rity may be a majority of half a dozen out of two thousand; 
it may be a majority of all the careless, and irreverent, and stingy, 
and ignorant, confronted by a minority including every commu- 
nicant, every church-goer, and every subscriber to every charity 
in the pari This is what the Council would come to when in 
working order, or rather disorder; and it would be far better 
to take an annual vote and make the incum terminable: at 
every Easter, and send every parson out of his parish if a majority 
of parishioners could be got up against him ; far simpler, far more 
honest, and far more intelligible. Surely at the present moment 
the Irish Church and its popular vote ought to be a beacon rather 
than an encouragement to this method of seeking and ensuing 
Peace. Not only the Primate, but laymen such as Lord Erne, are 
almost in despair at the prospects in Ireland. Webhave no reason 
to think that Lord Sandon is chargeable with worse faults than a 
total ignorance of human nature, but the Church of England 


- would not be worth si ’ purchase with th 


The cardinal vice of Lord Sandon's proposition is that it does not 


the low which the whale Ch 


lice in the pulpit ; ~ allow t 


parishes. large towns, practical C) 
Go Mr. As or Mr. B.'s church, 


BRE 


or Mr. D.’s. And we frankly own that, tes | 

tendencies differ, religious principles differ, it is a good 
thing that there should be in the present diversity of reli- 
gious opinion a very elastic system of Church observances and 
services. In large towns the parochial Council is not wanted. In 
rural parishes its introduction would produce perpetual strife and 
chronic animosity, and would inflict the greatest hardship on indi- 


and intelligence would consent to be at the mercy of three or fiye 
farmers annually i 


him as half- e guild o 

Saint Scholasticus, or is doubtful about policy of instituting 
devotions for the perpetual adoration of the ent; a plain, 
old-fashioned vicar sat upon by a female conclave, who are sorely 
exercised that his sermons are deficient in unction and the holy 
and consoling doctrine of reprobation, have no such easy times of 
it, These are but types of the parson not a tyrant, but tyrannized 
over; and those behind the scenes have said that of all tyrannies 
those exercised by congregations of the highest proclivities are the 
most grinding. If the clergyman here and there dictates to the 
parishioners, the squire and the squire’s wife dictate to the vicar, 
ta treatment of the curates, his butcher’s bill, 
his hashed mutton, or his French cookery, as the case may be, 
his wife’s bonnet, his own sermons, and his errors in excess or 


defect in “ working the parish. ; 
In conclusion, we may say that Lord Sandon, with 
the best intentions, to define what cannot be defined—to 


regulate what is best left to the silent working of influences more 
powerful than those of an Act of Parliament—to cure one evil by 
ten evils more grievous—and to substitute for disputes and differ- 


ences within the Church secession from the Church in half the 
parishes in the kingdom, 


sera: may be thought of the efficiency of the Metro- 
litan Police in di ing and crime, we must 
t it displays literary qualifications of a high order. The 


reports of officers of the various divisions to their chief, which 
have been lately ished, ought to be printed as a cheap volume 
and sold at for the amusement of railway travellers. 


We learn from these reports that one of the results of modern 
civilization is that crime has attained an organization which may 
be called not only B but cosmopolitan. We are told that one 
William Critchley, who was convicted during last year, had been 
known as @ receiver for years,and to be worth thousands; that he . 
was the owner of a number of houses, and lived in good style : 
at Brixton. He been convicted at Liverpool in 1854 and 
sentenced to seven penal servitude for a bank-note rob- 
bery. At that time he was worth 1,000/., but when lately 
apprehended “money and bags oy! to the amount of 
12,0002. was found upon him.” us in his capacity of re- 
ceiver he had acc 11,000/, since he came to London. 
Several observations occur to us upon this statement. In the 
first place, we should like to know how a man carries about 
“upon him” money and house perty to the amount of 
12,0001, Until the completion of Tegal reforms which are very 
unlikely to be begun, even the title-deeds of me se , to say 
nothing of the house pro itself, would form a en likelyto . 
interfere with that rapid otion which is desirable in a person 
who frequently engages the attention of the police. And further, 
it might be useful to inquire whether, if the police know that a 
convicted felon is worth 1,0002., it is beyond their power to lay 


an eae th It is of course for a felon in danger 
of conviction to place his property beyond the knowledge of the 
police, but here the property was within their knowledge. It 
seems not only to have escaped capture by the police, but to have 
been preserved during the seven years’ Bua servitude of its owner. 
There must have been somebody whocould be trusted to keep the pro- 
perty during that period, and to restore it afterwards, and we should 
consider that some to have exhibited a conspicuous example 
of honour among thieves, Critchley, by the kind assistance of a 
friend, was enabled after the expiration of his term of penal servi- 
tude to bring his little capital to London, where it speedily 
became large. He lived in good style at Brixton, and connected 
himself with “first-class thieves all over the world,” and advanced 
money to them to go to foreign countries to commit robberies. 
We approve and adopt the expression “first-class thief,” and we 
should describe Critchley as a first-class receiver. We wonder 
whether he subscribed to the local charities at Brixton, and 


| 
and it 1s atten y 
mode of going on, and t 
| 3 
| viduals. On the clergyman; ior what man oi education, spit 9 : 
Church that its clergy = in attainments 
what are. The which their and 
the status of its y sensibly lowered; and lowered it would be : ; 
elected. As it ie, the clergy have 
worries enough. An teased by the im- 
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‘whether r e neighbours visited him under the belief 
‘that he carried on a businesswf an obscure but lucrative cha- 
racter in the City. The career of Critchley will doubtless be 
imitated by other clever adventurers, who will believe that 
they may attain to the enjoyment of wealth and luxury 
while contriving to avoid the Taiuitie incidents of imprison- 
ment and penal servitude. It is satisfactory to observe that 
imprisonment, in spite of the humanitarian tions of our gaols, 
must be a slightly di ble change for a gentleman who has 
lived in good style at Brixton. We call Critchley a gentleman 
just as we call a grocer or draper a gentleman if, by the exercise of 
a keen commercial intellect, he has established a first-class busi- 
ness. Indeed, Critchley has done more than this. The business 
which he established had ramifications over the whole world, 
and he has gained for London a new title to be consi- 
dered the metropolis of universal enterprise. The house 
of which Critchley was the head encouraged and rewarded 
rising talent. He fitted out b and forgers for ex- 
a to foreign parts, just as the merchants of old sent 
' forth discoverers of continents and islands in the eastern and 
" western oceans. Numerous papers were found upon him relating 
to transactions with thieves in France, Germany, Spain, and 
America, and to stolen property sent to and received from these 
countries. A document and two portmanteaus belonging to a 
thief named Hirst were found, not literally “upon him,” as the 
Report states, but, as we suppose, in the house of good style at 
Brixton, or perhaps in an office in the City. The thief named 
Hirst is now, as we are pleased to learn, engaged in the perform- 
ance of “five years penal” in France. We would suggest that 
on his return he should be invited to attend before some com- 
mittee of inquiry, and to favour it by stating how he liked 
“penal” in France as com with the same treatment 
in England, of which he has probably had experience. The docu- 
ment found with the portmanteaus showed that Critchley held 
150/., the proceeds of a larceny in Paris, for Hirst upon trust, to 
be restored to him upon the expiration of his term of “penal.” 
We have no doubt that Critchley would have righteously fulfilled 
this trust, and indeed his success in life up to the moment of his 
unfortunate meeting with the police has evidently been founded 
on his adherence to the maxim that honesty within limits is the 
best policy. We can almost believe that this scrupulous and high- 
minded rogue must have gone regularly to church or chapel on 
Sundays, and, indeed, we are not sure that this is not implied in 
the statement that he lived in good style at Brixton. He will at 
any rate be likely to attract the favourable notice of the chaplain 
of the gaol where he is confined, and to inspire in the mind of that 
functionary hopes of accomplishing a remarkable conversion. 

The recent misfortune of Critchley arose out of his desire to 
assist brethren in distress. Two men, named Miles and Green, 
who were as eminent as thieves as Critchley was as a receiver, 
happened to fall into the hands of the police, and Critchley was 
carried by zealous friendship beyond the boundary of prudence. 
He offered to a constable a bribe of zo/. to produce a defect in 
evidence against the prisoners, and in conducting this negotiation 
he became involved in the difficulty from which he sought to deliver 
them. Thus his entire career has been that of a loyal and faithful 
comrade, and it may be expected that at the expiration of his two 
years’ imprisonment his former associates, or as many of them as 
are not in prison, will rally round him, and once more place him at 
the head of an establishment which shall be the centre of the 
rascaldom of the world. It appears that the gang of which 
Critchley was an ornament resemble him in disposition to enjoy 
the elegances of life. The “ portico thieves,” as they are called, are 
well-dressed, keeping their own horses and traps, mostly at livery- 
stables. These they drive about the suburbs without suspicion, 
“ sometimes with a very dressy lady.” One of this gang combined 
smoothness of manner with vigour in action, for he nearly mur- 
dered a lady who interfered with one of his housebreaking opera- 
tions. He has been convicted and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, and thus says the Report, “ one of the most atrocious scoundrels 
has been got rid of for ever”—a statement which we wish we 
could believe. At any rate, the “school” of the portico, as the 
Report, with unconscious classicality, calls this gang of thieves, has 
been broken up, and the inhabitants of Metropolitan Division P. 
will be comparatively safe from this species of depredation until a 
new “school ” of the portico has come into being, which we fear will 
not take long. It may be rather alarming to the inhabitants of this 
division to be informed that the Report makes a very low-estimate of 
the degree of security which they have hitherto enjoyed. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Crystal Palace, including Sydenham, Dulwich, 
Norwood, and other favourite abodes of commercial and professional 
wealth and respectability, has returned, as nearly as possible, to 
a state of barbarism as re security of property. The principal 
larcenies committed in division are in the suburban districts, 
where, from the position of the houses, mostly detached or villa 
residences, inaccessible to police protection, with fields or gardens 
at the back and front, t facilities are afforded to thieves to 
commit depredations and get away with their booty without any 
chance of detection. This is a description, which we have no rea- 
son to think exaggerated, of the condition in which men of busi- 
ness, when they go into the City, are content to leave their houses. 
The Report adds a touch of darkness to the picture by suggest- 
ing that insecurity has been made more insecure by the rule, 
otherwise highly valuable, which enjoins that every policeman 
shall have one day’s leave in seven. Since the beats a been 
doubled, and sometimes trebled, through this cause, the chances 


of the police in the country districts preventing or detecting lar- 
cenies are very remote, and to give the necessary protection to 
persons and property, the force should be augmented or the leave 
stopped. This is tolerably plain speaking, and it ought not to 
pass unheeded. After allowing all that can be fairly urged 
against the administration of the police, it remains simply won- 
derful that, with their numbers, they do the work they do. If the 
numbers are to be increased, the cost must be increased also, and 
the inhabitants of Division P. can judge for themselves whether 
this is worth while. We may just remark that the school of the 
portico, although they drive dressy ladies in neat traps, are capable 
on occasion of adding violence to larceny. The inhabitants of 
Brixton may indeed hope that when Critchley’s two years of im- 
prisonment have expired, and he resumes, as he may be expected 
to do, his residence in good style among them, they may be able, 
by delicate attention, to induce him to exercise his influence with 
the school to abstain from depredations in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. If a few leading people of the place would 
invite him to dinner, the security of property would be likely to 
be increased. 

A notice of these Reports would be oe if it did not 
mention the gallantry of P. S. Mason, who, in a lonely road 
at night in the Paddington division, attacked four burglars and 
captured two of them. Information having been received of a 
suspected burglary at Hillingdon, this officer rode to the Han- 
well Police Station to give warning, and on his return met in the 
Uxbridge Road a horse and cart, in which sat two men, who 
were driving rapidly towards London. They passed him, and he 
turned round, galloped after, and came wp with them, calling upon 
the driver to stop. As he did not stop, the officer seized the reins, 
dismounted, and jumped into the cart, where he found two other 
men. With sublime audacity he told them that they were all 
four in custody for burglary. Two of them jumped out of the 
cart, and on the others endeavouring to escape, he knocked them 
down with his riding-whip, and said if they resisted he 
would blow their brains out. He held them down in the cart for 
some time until assisted by two carmen who were passing. The 
were conveyed to the station with the property, the whole of whi 
was found in the cart. They were afterwards convicted and 
sentenced to penal servitude. “ After passing sentence the Re- 
corder called the P. S. forward, complimented him for his gallantry, 
and awarded him the sum of 5/. amidst the — of a crowded 
Court.” He received rewards also from the Police Reward Fund 
and the inhabitants of Uxbridge. It may be well, when we are 
irritated, as we often are, at shortcomings or stupidity of the 
police, to remember that it contains such men. This sergeant 
would have performed his duty irreproachably if he had contented 
himself mS watching the cart which he attacked. One man is 
not a to engage four in any military or other service in the 
wor 


THE MEANING OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


'PVHE debate on the infallibilist Schema is still proceeding in the 
Council, and there is not, as yet, any fresh crisis to record. 
St. Peter's Day has passed, and Infallibility has not been pro- 
claimed on the great festival. So far the promise has not been 
fulfilled. While, however, there is a significant pause, the few 
more prominent incidents which have marked the course of things 
at Rome hitherto are not without their value. We need not 
pause over the announcement in the Univers of a “ miraculous 
cure wrought by an act of faith in the infallibility of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ”—which is, however, as yet only a “ pious 
opinion ”—in a convent at Vienna. That was to be expected. 
or is it wonderful that His Holiness, whose immense personal 
influence of six months ago has been steadily declining since 
the opening of the Council, should, as we are told, have added to 
his previous indiscretions by assuring a large audience of French 
visitors who had come to pay their homage that the Bishop of 
Clifton had not spoken “like a gentleman” when he answered 
Dr. Manning in the Council, and that he, the Pope, knew 
“ex certa scientia” that the only reason why the Bishop did not 
choose to believe in his infallibility was because he had not raised 
him to the See of Westminster. The Pope, however, retained a 
certain “method in his madness” even here. Any assembly of En- 
glish Roman Catholics would have known well enough that if there 
is one prelate now at Rome who is singularly devoid of all 
sonal ambition, and who certainly is, in mind as well as in birth, 
a gentleman, it is Bishop Clifford. And, accordingly, the obser- 
vation was addressed to a miscellaneous company of Frenchmen, 
most of whom only knew him by name. But the most important 
event by far since the coup d'état of June 3 was the — of 
Cardinal Guidi, Archbishop of Bologna, on the 19th. He is an 
Italian Cardinal, a Dominican, and a a favourite of the 
Pope’s, who has at various times entrusted him with high offices 
of trust; he is, moreover, an exile from his See, because he would 
not recognise the “ intrusive” government of Victor Emmanuel 
in the States of the Church. For some months past, however, he is 
known to have been studying the theology of the great question at 
issue, and when Jandel—the Jesuitizing General whom Pius IX. 
forced on the Dominicans—wished to put a pressure on all the 
bishops of the Order, and dictate their votes on the new dogma,. 
Cardinal Guidi replied, in their name, that they were bishops 
and could only consult their own consciences when called upon 
to act as judges of faith, The time has now come, and on 
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June 19 Cardinal Guidi, who is understood to represent on this 
int the unanimous oman of his Dominican colleagues in 
the episcopate, delivered a powerful speech against Papal infalli- 
bility, and wound up by proposing two canons in place of those 
now before the Council, the second of which anathematizes the 
view embodied in the Schema that the Roman Pontiff can issue 
binding decrees “ arbitrio et ex se solo, non autem ex consilio 
episcoporum traditionem Ecclesiarum exhibentium.” 

Some amusing incidents marked the delivery of this speech. 
A bishop of the majority interrupted the speaker with cries 
of “birbante” and ‘ brigantino.” Meanwhile the Opposition 
bishops shouted, “ Optimé, optimé,” and some of those who were 
sitting near Dr. Manning said, ‘‘ Ktes-vous d’accord, Monseigneur ? ” 
The Archbishop answered, ‘Le Cardinal est une téte confuse ” ; 
to which they rejoined, “ C’est bien votre téte, Monseigneur, - 
est confuse, ef plus qu’d moitié Protestante.” At the end of the 
speech, a learnéd Italian bishop asked Monsignor Valerga— 
the Pope’s chosen associate in browbeating the unfortunate 
Patriarch of Babylon—what he thought of it? He replied, 
“Sié sguidato”; and when they retorted that it contained nothing 
which was not true, he added, in words which describe only too 
faithfully the Ultramontane programme, “ Si, ma non convien 
sempre dir la verita.” Most of the bishops left the Council Hall 
after Cardinal Guidi had finished speaking, and Bonnechose and 
Cullen, who followed on the other side, had to discourse to emp 
benches. The latter made a very poor figure, and lost what credit 
for tact and cleverness his former speech had gained him. Next 
day the Pope sent for Cardinal Guidi, and afterwards in- 
formed the Cardinals that “he had energetically rebuked 
their colleague, who was so oblivious of his duty, for his 
heresy and ingratitude, and had threatened to require of hima 
renewal of his profession of faith.” Yet the official Giornale di 
Roma repeated only the other day that “ nothing lies so near the 
Pope’s heart as the perfect freedom of the Council”! That he 
should be greatly irritated at such utterances from an Italian 
Cardinal was only natural, Et tu Brute? And, what makes the 
matter more serious is that not only is Guidi known to 
represent the other Dominican bishops, but it is also be- 
lieved that, if matters are pressed to a decisive vote, several 
Italian and Spanish ,bishops, who as yet carefully withhold 
their names, will side with the Opposition. It is a cruel fate 
to find Saul issuing from among the born prophets of infalli- 
bilism. At the last Papal Capella Pius IX. divided the Opposition 
exhaustively into “the grossly ge the slaves of Cesar, 
and the cowards,” adding, that “ he prayed for their enlighten- 
ment and conversion.” At a public reception he even went so far 
as to turn with an exclamation of disgust from a German priest, 
on being told that he was secretary to an eminent Opposition 
bishop. Maret had meant to speak on the third chapter of the 
Schema de Pontifice, in reply to the anathemas hurled by 
Dechamps at his book on the Council, but the latter retracted and 
epeiogane. His name is down among the speakers on the fourth 
chapter, now under discussion, Haynald, Mathieu, and Rauscher 
have already spoken on it, the latter dwelling forcibly on the cases 
of Honorius and Vigilius, and on the contradictory and erroneous 
decisions of Popes on reordination and the rule of evangelical 

verty. “ We know all that from your pamphlet,” observed 

echam “ But you have not answered it,” replied Rauscher. 
He winds up by stating that “he could not vote for the Schema 
without mortal sin.” The minority have petitioned the Pope for a 
oa ation of the Council on account of the great heat, which 

as already affected most injuriously the health of many of the 
foreign bishops. But they are not likely to get any answer till 
the dogma has been voted upon. Meanwhile St. Peter’s Day has 
passed without the apotheosis of his successor. 

And now we wish to call attention to a remarkable paper, 
from the pen of an eminent German theologian, which has ap- 

in the Allgemeine Zeitung, explaining, from some of its 
direct doctrinal results, what "Papal infallibility really means. 


' Schrader, who is the most distinguished living Jesuit since 


Passaglia’s retirement from the Order, and who has been largely 
employed by the Pope in drawing up the Schemata for the 
Council, published a work on Roman Unity (Von der rémis- 
chen Einheit) four years ago, in which he points out, cor- 
rectly enough, that the dogma of Papal infallibility covers, 
from the nature of the case, all public decrees and decisions 
of the Pope’s, since all alike, on whatever subject, belong to 
his teaching office, and therefore contain doctrina veritatis. His 
infallibility cannot be put on and off like a robe of office, 
but is his personal attribute as being, in the fullest sense of 
the word, Christ’s representative on earth. And indeed, to go no 
further, there are two Papal decisions which expressly state as 
much. The first is Leo X.’s declaration in his Bull of 1520 
against Luther:—It is clear as the sunlight that the Popes 
my predecessors have never erred in their canons and con- 
stitutions.” The second is Pius IX.’s assertion in the Syllabus 
that “the Roman Pontiffs have never exceeded the limits 
It is worth inquiring, therefore, what 
Papal infallibility, as interpreted by its most zealous and authori- 
tative exponents, really means. We cannot do more here than 
briefly summarize the forty-two doctrinal results of the do 
drawn out by the Catholic theologian already referred to. ut 
a great deal of information may be comprised in a few words. 
We will begin with the more directly theological consequences 
it isnot always easy to draw a of 
emarcation, 


The validity of all the sacraments but two depends, according to 
Roman Catholic doctrine, on the valid ordination of the minister, 
and the divinely appointed matter of ordination was always held to 
be the imposition of the bishop’s hands. But Eugenius IV., in 
his decree addressed solemnly and ex cathedré to the Armenians 
in the name of the (already dissolved) Florentine Council, de- 
clared the delivery of the paten and chalice to be the nece 
matter of ordination. It would follow that the Western Chure 
had no true priests for a thousand years, till the ceremony was intro- 
duced, and that the Eastern Church has never had any ; or rather 
that there is no true priesthood in the Church to this day, as there 
would be no succession. All Christians are bound by the law of God 
to do penance for their sins by abstinence, self-denial, and almsgiving. 
But the Popes claim the right of dispensing or commuting these 
duties by their indulgences. Thus Paschal II. promised forgive- 
ness of sins to Count Robert of Flanders and all who aided him in 
fighting against the adherents of the Emperor Henry IV.; Inno- 
cent III. made a similar promise to Philip Augustus of France if 
he would invade England, after John had been deposed by himself, 
and Martin IV. to all the French who took part in the war against 
the ent age in 1283. Many other Popes have done the same. 
The early Fathers and Popes treated witchcraft as a wicked delu- 
sion, but from the midiite ages down to 1751 theologians had 
to defend the reality of the alleged pact with Satan, and the 
various preternatural crimes wrought thereby, by the infallible 
authority of the Bulls of Innocent VIII, Sixtus V., Gregory XV., 
and many other Popes; and numberless victims of the Inquisition 
were burnt for these crimes. Innocent III. teaches that oaths 

inst the temporal interests of the Church must be broken. 
Clement VI., Clement VIL, Paul IV., and many other he 4 
have absolved sovereigns from their oaths, Clement VI. 
authorised the confessors of the King of France and his successors 
for ever to absolve them from any vow or oath they found it in- 
convenient to keep (que vos et illi servare commode non possitis), 
except vows of continence or oaths taken to the Holy See. The 
er have also claimed jurisdiction over Purgatory. Thus 
Julius II. promised to the Knights of the restored Order of St. 
George that they should immediately after death “be delivered 
from the prison and pains of Purgatory and enter into Para- 
dise”; and John XXIL. made a similar promise, confirmed 
by five later Popes, to all who die wearing the Carmelite 
scapular; and since 1500 the Popes have claimed by means of 
“privileged altars” to free one or more souls from Purgatory 
by every mass that is said there. Nicolas V. promised a higher 
degree of glory in heaven to all who would fight against the 
anti-Pope Felix ¥. Marriage is indissoluble by the divine law, 
but the Popes have Prat it by excommunicating one of the 
ies. Thus in 1363 Urban V. pronounced Bernabo Visconti, 
uke of Milan, “a heretic and infidel,” deprived him and 
his children of all rights, and declared his wife free to marry 
i. And Innocent III. had paved the way for this by de- 
claring that the bond between a bishop and his diocese was closer 
than the marriage bond, and that God alone could dissolve it, and 
the Pope as His vicar; it obviously followed that the Pope could 
dissolve the less firm bond of matrimony. Alexander III., in 
1172, pronounced it Christian and praiseworthy for a man who 
promised marriage to a woman to deceive her by a sham 
marriage and then take monastic vows. Gregory VII. pronounced 
it idolatry to be present at a service performed by a married 
priest. All taking interest on money is pronounced, under the 
name of usury, a deadly sin. So Clement V., Pius IV., Sixtus V., 
and Benedict XIV., have expressly ruled. Such are a few of the 
theological and moral cena genie involved in the new dogma. 

If we inquire what Papal infallibility means in a political and 
social sense, the reply wi hardly less startling. | arowcort iil. 
claims the right, in the famous decretal Novit, to bring any cause 
whatever, and concerning any A gery: before his tribunal, if an 
question of sin is involved. He, as well as Paul IV., Sixtus V., 
and Boniface VIIL., especially teaches that God has given to the 
Popes supreme authority over all kings, princes, and peoples, and 
that the whole earth is subject to them, even in political matters, 
Gregory III. ruled ina Roman Council in 1080 that they ma 
depose emperors and kings, and dispose of the property of all 
men according to their will. By virtue of this supreme authority, 
Clement V. and Julius II. condemned the Venetians to slavery 
on account of territorial quarrels, and Gregory IX. the Floren- 
tines. Nicolas V., in 1154, gave King Alfonso of Por- 
tugal absolute control over the persons and property of all 
Mahometans and heathen in Africa, adjudging them to per- 
petual slavery, and Alexander VI. bestowed similar rights 
on the Kings of Spain over America and its inhabitants. @ 
Popes have again and again placed whole cities and countries 
under interdict, depriving them of all sacraments and church 
services except oe and extreme unction, for some real or 
supposed offence of their rulers. Leo X. declared, in a Bull at his 
Lateran Synod, that all clerics are exempt by divine law from the 
jurisdiction of civil courts, and not bound in conscience by any 
civil laws. Popes have again and again claimed and exercised the 
a to absolve all subjects from their oaths of allegiance. In 1648 
toleration was offered to the persecuted — Roman Catholics, 
on condition of their abjuring the Pope’s right to absolve from oaths 
to the Government or to heretics, and the lawfulness of putting to 
death those condemned for heresy by him. Many Catholic noblemen 
and clergymen subscribed to the abjuration, but Innocent X. pro- 
nounced them all to have incurred excommunication, as Paul V. had 
previously condemned the oath of allegiance prescribed by James I. 
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bo 4 ferred the continuance of the cruel persecution of the 
English and [rish Catholics, whjch lasted more than two cen- 
=—_ to sanctioning any relaxation of these traditional doctrines 
Papacy. 

Satan fami conclusion, to some of the enactments of the 
infallible Popes about heresy—all, be it remembered, like those 
already enumerated, unrepealed to this day. Leo x. teaches, 
in the Bull Pastor A‘ternus, that all who appeal from the sentence 
of the Pope to a General Council cay burnt to death as 
heretics. The Inquisition, both — and Italian, is the pure 
creation of the Popes’ teaching in faith and morals; every inquisi- 
tor has acted by their authority and in their name, and could at 
any moment have had his jurisdiction curtailed or withdrawn by 
them. All the peculiar re ions of the Holy Office—the refusal 
of advocates to the , the admission of perjured and “ infa- 
mous ” witnesses, the constant use of torture, the compelling the civil 
magistrates to carry out the sentence, the execution of relapsed 
heretics even after their repentance and recantation—all this is 
the express ordinance of Popes, confirmed over and over again. 
Gregory IX., Innocent IV., and Alexander IV. direct that heretics 
who recant shall be imprisoned for life; Alexander IV. directs 
that the property of he ana heretics shall be sold and the pro- 
ceeds go to his own exchequer; Innocent IIL, Alexander IV., and 
Boniface VIIL, direct that their children, although Catholics them- 
selves, shall be deprived of all rights of inheritance, except when 
they inform against their parents and get them burnt; Inno- 
cent IV., Paul IV., and many other Popes enjoin the constant 
aan of torture to make them confess and give up the names 
of their accomplices. The canonized Pius V. condemns to infamy 
and confiscation of goods eventhe sons of a man who has once injured 
an inquisitor; the children of heretics are to be taken away from 
them to be brought up as Catholics, according to Innocent XII. ; 
and Innocent IV. ordered that no sentences of the Inquisition 
should ever be mitigated, and no heretic condemned to death or 
perpetual imprisonment ever pardoned. For a fuller statement of 
these Papal decisions, with the authorities for them, we must 
refer our readers to the fifty-sixth of the Letters of Quirinus, now 
in course of publication in — But we have perhaps said 
enough to exhibit the moral, theological, and social bearings of 
the dogma in which the world is so soon to be called upon to 
make “an act of divine faith,” if Pius IX., Dr. Manning, and the 
Jesuits can have their way. 


DORCHESTER DYKES. 2 


OME time back a er on the Midland Railway between 
Birmingham and Bristol was struck by the excitement which 

a fellow-passenger began to display at some point between Wor- 
cester and Gloucester, somewhere possibly about Tewkesbury. 
“ How far are we from Cheltenham?” A number of miles was 
mentioned, we forget the exact reckoning. “Then we must be 
ting near Wussester ; Wussester is only five or six miles from 
heltenham.” ‘The traveller was assured that he had left Wor- 
cester a good way behindhim. Then there must be two Wusses- 
ters; there sometimes are two places of the same name; but I’m sure 
there is a Wussester near Cheltenham.” Cheltenham is reached, 
and the hope is still cherished that a “ Wussester” may yet be 
found a few miles on the other side. At last the point of junction 
for Hereford and South Wales is reached, and the word “Gloucester ” 
written on the boards and is shrieked out by the voices of 

e porters, “Ah,” says our friend, “it was not Wussester I 
meant; it wasGlossester; but I ought to have known Wussester; for 
I have been at Wussester, and there’s a fine cathedral there and a 
china manufactory, and assizes are held there.” With this emi- 
nently correct description of the city which he had not got to, 
the baffled geographer vanished, leaving his companions to specu- 
late as to his personality. The confusion between “ Wussester ” 
and “ Glossester” called to mind Mr. Froude’s account of Bishop 
Hooper ; the frank avowal of error called to mind Dean Stanley’s 
gee to his Westminster Book. One thing only was lacking. 

e mind which confounded “ Wussester” and “ Glossester” 
— have gone on no less successfully to confound “ Glossester ” 
.and Bristol, and the thrilling thought might have flashed across 
the minds of his fellow- gers that they were honoured with 
the company of the mighty Jupiter himself. 

But the point for which our story is most valuable is the bold 
setting forth of the doctrine, “Then there must be two 
Wussesters; there sometimes are two places of the same name.” 
We do not ourselyes happen to know of more than one Worcester, 
namely the city with the cathedral, the assizes, and the china 
manutactory. But we would not rashly assert that there may 
not be another. To say nothing of the Newports, Newcastles, 
Suttons, and Hamptons, which are simply endless, the truth that 
“there sometimes are two places of the same name” is proved by 
the double appearance, sometimes in very distant parts of Eng- 
land, of the names of Wells, Hereford, Birmingham, Ely, Cam- 
bridge, Wellington, Saint Ives, and Saint Neots. So we are far 
from denying that there may also be “two Wussesters” or 
even “ two Glossesters,” though we cannot say from our own 
knowledge that it is so, But one thing is quite certain, 
that there are two Dorchesters, though the public mind seems 
to be somewhat slow in taking in the important fact. Both 
were Roman stations and both are celebrated for their Roman 
Temains. The names of both are familiar in our early history. 
But the relative importance of the two has gradually changed. 


The south-western Dorchester, the capital of the shire of the 
Dorsetas, is chiefly noticed in its misfortunes, Its 
reeve was killed in the first recorded Danish incursion; as one of 
the towns allied with Exeter, it suffered fearfully at the hands of 
the Conqueror, and in later times it suffered again in the days 
of the Bloody Assizes. Still Dorchester of the Dorsetas yet re~ 
mains, alike the head of a shire and a Parliamentary borough which 
the winnowing process of three years back doomed to mutilation 
indeed, but not to extinction. But in early times its importance 
must have been far surpassed by the seat of the great bishopric 
whose diocese stretched from the Thames to the Humber, and 
which might in some sort look on Winchester itself as a daughter, 
The Oxfordshire Dorchester, however, must have gone down 
in the world as early as the eleventh century, when, in the 

meral moving of bishoprics from smaller towns to greater, 
its bishopric, once West-Saxon and now Mercian, was removed 
from the lowlands by the Thames to the steep of the hill of Lin- 
coln. In the next century an abbey arose as a sort of memorial of 
the vanished bishopric, and its minster, so awkward in its outline, 
80 exquisite in its detail, remains as the chief attraction of the 
village into which the ancient city has dwindled. 

The Abbey Church, however, is not the only thing which makes 
the Oxfordshire Dorchester a place of high interest to all who 
cherish the antiquities of our land, to whatever age or people they 
may belong. sn, Abra still remain of the yet earlier times, 
before Dorchester e a seat of Abbots or of Bishops, before it 
became a possession of Englishmen at all. Roman remains are 
still abundant; pavements are not uncommonly found in gardens 
and under the floors of houses, and the local phrase of “ going a- 
Ceesaring ”-shows how rich was the harvest of coins bearing the 
image and per ma of the old masters of Britain. But the 
chief relic of Roman days lies outside the present village. A 
apne formed by one of the many windings of the Thames or 

sis and its junction with its tributary the Thame, is cut off bya 
strong defence, a double dyke with a fosse between, which we can 
have no doubt as to attributing to the ancient conquerors. But 
it is equally plain that it was designed for some temporary 
purpose of warfare, and that it was not meant as the fortifica- 
tion of the town which lies outside of it. The object of its 
formation is obvious. On the other, the right, bank of the river, 
on what was in later times the West-Saxon or Berkshire shore, 
rise two hills which, crowned as each of them is by a clump 
of trees, form prominent objects in the view of the neighbour- 
hood, and which seem to be called indifferently from Dorchester, 
from Wallingford, and from the nearer village of Wittenham, 
On one of these hills, which bears, among antiquaries at least, 
the traditional name of Sinodun, there still remains a perfect 
example of a British hill-fort well girded about by its ditch and 
rampart. There can be little doubt that the entrenchment by the 
river marks the position of the Roman besiegers while engaged 
in the reduction of this Celtic stronghold. As to the exact date of 
this warfare there may be some doubts. Mr. James Parker, in a 
paper read before the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society 
in 1868, tries to show that the Roman entrenchment was the 
work of Aulus Plautius in that campaign in the reign of Claudius 
which is recorded in the sixtieth book of Dion Cassius. It may, 
however, be doubted how far this theory can be reconciled with 
the views put forth by Dr. Guest in his memorable essay of the 
“ Origin of London.” But the exact date and author of the work 
is a matter of secondary interest. Whether the Dorchester dykes 
were made by Sales Pinatas or by any later Roman — 
there can be no doubt that they are genuine Roman works, rai 
with an eye to the siege of the great British fortress on the other 
side of the river. As such, the fortress at Dorchester and 
the fortress on Sinodun are among the most speaking monu- 
ments of the earliest history of our island, and till lately they 
were among its most perfect monuments. But it is a grievous 
truth that while we are writing the dykes at Dorchester are 
being levelled. Hitherto the neighbouring ground has been 
ag and the harmless sheep is no foe to history; but it 
lately occurred to the owner of the ground that a few 
shillings more of yearly profit might be gained by turning pasture 
land into arable, and to such a sordid motive as this these 
recious antiquities are at this very moment being sacrificed. At 
ast a third of the dyke has been already lowered, and will gra- 
dually be utterly levelled beneath the yearly passage of ruin’s 
merciless ploughshare. Such wanton destruction naturally aroused 
the indignation of men of taste and Imowledge, especially in the 
neighbouring University. A vigorous appeal to the owner to stay 
his hand was made by some of the most eminent Oxford residents, 
and an attempt was made to call public attention to the subject 
by describing the state of the case in various newspapers. Here 
comes the ludicrous part of the story, which revealed the curious 
fact that there are people who fancy themselves to know somes 
thing of English history and antiquities, who yet did not know that 
England contained two Dorchesters, and who had never heard of 
the great Mid-English Bishopric. The Oxford writers and memo- 
rialists certainly made it plain that they were speaking of the 
Dorchester in their own neighbourhood, a Dorchester whose 
existence they might fairly have assumed to be familiar to any 
educated person. Still editors and correspondents could not take 
in the fact that there were two Dorchesters, and they began to talk 
akout Dorsetshire, Dorsetshire farmers, Maiden Castle, and what 
not. The Pall Mail Gazette took the opportunity to give great 
prominence to an essay on the antiquities of the wrong Dorchester, 
while it gave much less prominence to a correction which seems for 
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the first time to have revealed in that quarter the existence of the 
right one. Indignant inhabitants of hester and Dorsetshire 
wrote to say that the whole thing was a mistake, and that none of 
the antiquities of Dorchester had been touched or threatened. This 
sudden revelation of popular ignorance was ridiculous enough, but 
it has done real damage. It has quenched the public interest in 
the subject which had begun to be awakened, and it has led 
some people to believe that the whole complaint was a complaint 
about nothing. Such is the disadvantage of there being two 
Simon Pures—two places each bearing the same name, and each 
famous for antiquities of the same class. As we before said, we 
know not whether there be or be not “ two Wussesters”; but 
at any rate it was a gain, when we had occasion to denounce the 
destruction of the Guesten Hall at the one “ Wussester,” that the 
le of the other did not rise up to say that nothing of the kind 
among them. 
Meanwhile the work of destruction is actually going on. The 
e and shovel were busily at work only a few days back, but 
meanwhile those who have the antiquities and the credit of the 
country at heart have been stirred up to more vigorous exertions. 
A Memorial to the Home Office was a few days back in the 
course of signature at Oxford, and it had received the names 
of many of the most eminent members of the University. 
The Memorial prayed that any available means might be taken 
both to stop the hand of destruction in this icular 
and to secure our national antiquities against such danger for the 
future. It is really frightful to think that so many of our most 
recious antiquities, both primeval and medieval, cromlechs, 
senna dykes, ruined castles and ruined churches, lie absolutely 
at the mercy of individual owners, who may happen to be liberal 
and intelligent, but who may also happen to be sordid and 
ignorant. The rights of property must have some limit. The 
law in many cases hinders a man from doing to his neighbours 
not only substantial, but even what might be called sentimental, 
damage. He ought surely to be hindered in the same way from 
doing a damage to the whole nation by wiping out a portion of 
its history. A man may do as he wills with his own, but he 
should not be allowed so to do with his own as to destroy the 
right which every man has in the history and monuments of his 
country. We believe that the present Government is not unwill- 
= take some steps in the matter, and the part of the Dorchester 
dykes which has already fallen will not have fallen in vain if it 
leads to some measure for the — security of the daily 
threatened antiquities of our lan 


AYRTON’S RETREAT. 


IKE Prince Fred, the Kensington Road Improvement scheme 
was alive and is dead; but, unlike that case, there is some- 
thing more to be said about the inception and the promotion of the 
job, to which we bespeak the attention of all who wish to ensure 
the results of the victory so hardly achieved over Mr. Ayrton. We 
took occasion, when we last discussed the question, to show that 
there were issues at stake beyond the i iate controversy. At 
that time the Commissioner’s justificatory paper had not ap 
and we confess that we were ly in the dark as to his line of 
defence. This proves to be a Report from a committee of architects 
invited by the Commission, composed of Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon, 
Sir William Cubitt, and Sir Charles Eastlake—all unhappily passed 
away—to whom in 1862 wa8 devolved the whole question of the 
Prince Consort’s Memorial. At that time the Kensington site was 
really a foregone conclusion, and these gentlemen, comprising some 
who were themselves afterwards competitors, were called in to 
justify the choice. The Albert Hall in its present shape was at that 
time unconceived and inconceivable, while hopes were held out that 
a great monumental hall would form a portion of the whole me- 
morial scheme. Accordingly the committee of architects reported 
in favour of the site now occupied by Mr. Scott’s ful monu- 
ment, at same time advising should 
a re an en, involving the straighteni 
Kensington Road. The of course a to 
a age Sy and harmoniously composed hall on the other 
side. In due time a competition was announced among a 
limited list of architects, and the task proposed was a double 
memorial comprising both the monument proper and a memorial 
hall. The designs sent in were quite up to the mark, the treat- 
ment of the hall by the different competitors being perhaps its 
most successful element. The prize, with general consent, fell to 
Mr. Scott, who was, although Lord Palmerston was still aliv 
permitted to work in Gothic. According to the usual in 
saa orgs the winner did not get the commission for that which 
e had produced, but he was authorised to carry out one por- 
tion only—namely, the monument. The innocent public imagined 
that the hall had been dropped, and although no man was found 
able to explain exactly why it was wanted, those who cared for 
architecture for its own were disappointed to learn that Mr. 
Scott had lost the chance of ornementing London with an able 
and original building. The respite was, however, short, for the 
hall came to life again, not as a national tribute of 
and affection for the Prince Consort’s memory, but as a joint- 
stock speculation on a scale so extravagant, and with conditions 
80 ng Boag that its practical and financial failure has all 
along been a foregone conclusion to impartial bystanders. The 
architectural transformation which it underwent was equally 
monstrous. If it were not a matter of absolute contract that 
the hall, when undertaken, should be given to that architect 


who had won his commission by the combination of hall and’ 
monument, and who was ing out the latter, it 
was clearly due to honour and common sense that he should be 


.ealled in to complete the task. Nevertheless, Mr. Scott was 


superseded, not by an architect, but by two successive engineer 
ofhcers—first by Captain Fowke, as he his death by Colonel 
Scott. Worse than that, all harmony of conception, all uni 
of monumental dignity, was thrown to the winds, and a 
—lItalian Renaissance—was selected as if in grating antagonism 
to the Gothic monument across the way, while the ungainly 
ground plan of an ellipse made it impossible for the intrudi 
mass to fall in with any existing architectural line. In short, the 
critic was right who asserted that the combination of Colonel 
Scott’s hall and Mr. Scott’s monument is only to be paralleled by 
that of the Langham Hotel and All Souls’ spire, the difference 
being that in the former case the trees are still there 
to separate the incongruous constructions. 

We need not waste words to show that Mr. Ayrton’s appeal 
to the architects of 1862 is simple i inence. Their Report 
contemplated a uniform treatment of the whole between 
Kensington and the Horticultural Gardens, comprising two cor- 
responding and harmonious structures. It is invoked to justi 
the violent conjunction of two incongruous buildings which on 
principles of taste ought to be kept as far’as possible out of each 
other’s sight. But there is a deeper question still behind. . 
The fiasco is in the main attributable to the narrow jealousy - 
of architectural science fostered by South Kensington, an 
greedily turned to account by Mr. Ayrton. With men to whom 
architectural proportion and beauty of outline are a sealed book 
a public building is only a dummy on which to hang tags, and 
the architect is superseded the engineer, prompted the 
decorator, Captain Fowke, with all his self-gained capacity, was 
emphatically an engineer; and after due praise has been accorded 
to Godfrey Sykes’s tasteful modellings in terra cotta, the verdict 
must be that the new South Kensington Museum is a hea 
and disproportioned mass. by = impunity 
Kensington is repeating the experiment of dispensing with an 
architect on a woes Sto at the Albert Hall, to the detri- 
ment of Mr. Scott’s beautiful shrine, We shall be met with 
the plea that the distinction between architect and engineer 
is artificial, and that, as in ancient times, so now, the viaduct 
and town hall should be entrusted to the same designing hand. 
Our answer is that architecture is not responsible for this 
unnatural division of labour. The great engineering movement of 
the age synchronised with the revival of architectural truth and 
earnestness. The architects were ready to take their proper place 
in the complex series of works needful to contribute the dock or 
the rai Their training would have enabled them to carry 
out that class of constructions as well as any of old-world associa- 
tion, provided only that they were supported by the good-will 
and ready suggestions of their natural partners the engineers. It 
pleased the speculators to overlook them, and to rely exclusively on 
the great but rough capacity of the engineers—men of mechanical 
resource, but totally devoid of the peculiar artistic education 
needful to produce an architect. His foot once in the stirrup, 
the engineer was not the man to dismount readily, pert 
when he found South Kensi so ready to back him, and, not 
content to usurp the architect’s place on works of which he him- 
self had the general guidance, he now claims to oust the artist out 
of his own iar domain. The Office of Works had at all 
events kept clear of this injustice until its recent recast, signalized 
by the appointment of an officer famous for his reports on railway 
accidents as its Director. Already we observe that Captain Galton 
is to be supported, if the advertising columns of the Builder are 
to be believed, by an architectural clerk picked up by thie Imperial 
Government, to contribute taste at a moderate annual stipend, in 
addition to the ample salary of the Director. 

This ignoble system is already bearing fruit. Last year, very — 
late in a tired ion, a Committee of the Commons was ap- - 

inted to consider a complicated scheme of improvement in the - 

arliament buildings, including a new series of dining-rooms and. 
kitchens for the two Houses, partly to be formed out of the Con- 
ference Room or Painted Chamber ——. to the Lords, and also’ 
a fresh Conference Room for the Lords. It inspected a plan for 
these purposes, provided by Mr. Barry, and broke up without arri 
at any conclusion. This year the Committee has been re-appoin : 
has sat, and has reported ; and of course, being under Mr. Ayrton’s 
control, it has di with the attendance of Mr. Barry or any 
other architect. a plan isin circulation simply borrowed, with- 
out the least acknowledgment, from that of Mr. Barry, with the- 
difference that in the original an ample service room with = 
vision for lifts and careful ventilation was provided, while in Mr. 
Ayrton’s imitation these offices are provided by the sacrifice of the 
recess at the foot of the great staircase in the centre of the- 
building, the interception of the great through corridor on the 
river side, and the certainty, owing to ae ee of the lift, that 
all the fumes from the loaded kitchen into the din/ng- 
room. Moreover, instead of Mr. Barry’s well-placed Conference 
Room and spacious kitchen, the former can only be approached 
by a rise outside the door, inside by a downward dip 
of stairs, while the kitchens will be low, and fetid. The 

roject has been under the consideration of a Committee of the 
Poss, and with singular ingratitude for the unexpected blessing of 
an Ayrton that body has reported that 

Committee that a competent architect be employed “to pre- 

ear an room proposed to be given in exchange for the 
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Painted Chamber, and for the approach to it from the landing-place on the 
staircase in the lower hall. As some alteration must be made in the window 
there, care should be taken that it is done in a manner consistent with 
architectural effect. They are conffflent that the House would be unwilling 
that, for want of a proper design, the building should be in any way dis-’ 
figured in carrying out their pro 
Having examined the plans appended to the Report of the Commons 

Committee, they find that the kitchen therein designed will be only 14 feet 
g inches wide, and, as they are informed, only 12 feet 8 inches high. In 
the plans prepared by Mr. Barry the kitchen was to have been placed under 
the new room to be erected for the House of Lords. By this, or some 
similar plan, very superior accommodation in space and height would be 
obtained, together with a more convenient situation for the joint service of 
the two Houses from the same establishment, should such an arrangement at 
any time prove desirable. The Committee have been informed that the 
iene in the estimate for this portion of the work between Mr. Barry’s 
= and that of the Chief Commissioner is not large ; and the Committee 

esire to repeat the remark made by them in their former Report, that while 
* they are very sensible of the importance of observing reasonable economy in 
all public expenditure, they feel that in making any permanent provision for 
the accommodation of the Houses of Parliament it is desirable that all should 
be done in the best manner, and that some additional outlay, by which 
greater convenience will be obtained, will be money well laid out.” 


How far the Commons, who have to find the money, will approve 
of this freak of the Commissioner, remains to be seen. It is at 
least certain that if Mr. Ayrton succeeds in this impertinence he 
will, in spite of the Kensington discomfiture, be emboldened to 
fresh aggressions, 


THE STYLE OF NATURE. 


b he the short autcbiography which David Roberts has left us, he 
tells an anecdote of Nasmyth which will no doubt at once 
command the respectful attention of many readers, but which, in 
our opinion, tends to strengthen and perpetuate a fallacy :— 

Talking of styles, by the way, I may here introduce a little anecdote, 
related to me by Stanfield, whose acquaintance and friendship [ afterwards 
made in Edinburgh. Stanny had shown his sketch-book to the veteran 
Nasmyth, and told him that he wished to form a style of his own. “ My 
young friend,” exclaimed the experienced artist, “ there is but one style an 
artist should endeavour to attain, and that is the style of nature. The nearer 
you get to her the better.” 


Considered as practical advice from an elder to a younger artist, 
we admit that Nasmyth’s dictum may have produced good results. 
The early stages of art must be simply imitative, and until the 
power of imitation is fully acquired it is useless to aim at higher 
things. Many propositions which are wholly false have rendered 
good practical service; and a fiction, when heartily believed, may 
sometimes do as much good in the world as a truth. But a time 
comes when it is necessary to show the fictitious nature of beliefs 
which are no longer useful, but pernicious. This belief about the 
“ style of nature” may be, and is, pernicious. 

When we go into a gallery of pictures, we are obliged to refer to 
the catalogue for the names of those artists only whose works are 
not familiar to us. No one having any critical attainment needs 
to be told that this picture is a Titian and that a Veronese. In 
modern art, he cannot confound even artists who paint the same 
class of yl for instance, Landseer and Ansdell, or Lance 
and Blaise Desgoffe. And now let us ask ourselves whether this 
variety adds to the value of art, and to our enjoyment of it, or 
not. That it adds to our enjoyment of art is unquestionable. To 
be quite sure on this point, we have only to think what art would 
be without it, what sort of interest we could hope to find in great 
collections if art were ever the same, if the individuality of the 
artist found expression nowhere. And it is easily proved that 
variety adds to the value of art—variety, not only of subject, but 
of treatment and interpretation. For the greatest service which 
art renders to the world generally is a refreshment of the faculties 
by presenting things to them in new aspects, and thus directing 
attention to qualities and points of interest not before so fully 
apprehended :— 

rst when we see them i; ngs we 
Perhaps a hundred cared 3 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, 


Mr. Browning is right in believing that things are better to us 
when painted, but why? Is it not because the painter has the 

wer of directing our attention to the qualities or peculiarities 
which interest him? And how does he direct our attention ? 
Certainly not by simple imitation. He moves us by means of 
artistic emphasis. And here we come to the point on which we 
differ from Nasmyth and his approving disciples. Style in paint- 
ing results from the habit of emphasizing, and is necessarily very 
various. Nature has no style in the human sense, because there 
is no emphasis in nature. 

When we say there is no — in nature, we expose 
ourselves to attacks on every side, because every simple-minded 
artist—and the best are the most simple-minded—believes that he 
sees in the natural scene that vigour of emphasis which he gives 
to his interpretation of it. Even persons who, without being prac- 
tically artists, are sensitive to the beauty of nature, are just as 
much subject to this illusion as if they were painters, and all these 
will protest against our doctrine. So strong is the feeling agai 
what we have to say on this subject, that we should not have 
ventured upon the discussion of it without visible and unanswer- 
able evidence on our side. That evidence is to be found in 


photography. Let any landscape-painter, endowed with feeling 


enough to produce interesting pictures, draw some natural scene 
that he loves, and then take a photograph of it; he will discover, 
much to his astonishment if he did not know it before, that every 
approach to style in his work was a deviation from the literal 
truth, and that the “style of nature,” as reproduced in the 
| MR. 3. Me if indeed it can be considered as a style at all, is 
one which, if reproduced on canvas, would leave every spectator 
cold. 
A powerful reason why such a dictum as this of Nasmyth ob- 
tains easy currency in the world of art is that yee | who has 
not made special experiment has the least notion of what nature 
really is. The majority receive impressions from nature, and 
believe that these impressions are nature. It is possible to 
detach the natural fact from the human emotion of the spectator, 
but this is possible only by rigidly scientific experiment, and even 
to think of making the experiment implies a state of mind already 
removed from that which passively receives impressions. Photo- 
graphy affords a convenient auxiliary, because it is only sensitive 
to actual forms, and cannot modify them by emotion; but there 
are other ways of arriving at the same results, A simple sheet of 
glass erected between the artist and his subject, and on which he 
may mark the true lines of nature, will convey the same lesson. 
So does the camera lucida, or the ordinary camera obscura. To know 
what the “ style of nature ” really is, we ought not to go directly 
to the natural scene, because there we shall see only our own im- 


pressions. Some veil should intervene, that the glory of nature . 


may not dazzle us, and yet a veil on which we may see the true 
shapes of the external world. 

If the reader will now put together our two main objections to 
Nasmyth’s doctrine, he will feel their force. We began by saying 
that variety in art is desirable, because it gives us the refreshment 
which we seek in art, and then we argued that this variety is a 
deviation from nature in the direction of emphasis. But, in order 
to realize the full fallacy of the doctrine, let us for a moment 
imagine that human nature had so far succumbed to a theory as to 
accept it and act upon it; let us try to conceive what would have 
been the present condition of the fine arts if Nasmyth’s ideal of 
study had been perfectly carried out in practice. The result would 
have been that in all the schools of Europe it would now be 
impossible to distinguish the work of one painter from that of 
another, except so far as superiority of skill might afford us a clue. 
The best designer in the world is probably Géréme; and if 
Géréme and Sir Francis Grant worked in exactly the same 
manner, we should still have a notion which was which; but it 
would not be so easy to distinguish Géréme from Millais and 
Hunt. As all artists would have one style, the “ style of nature,” 
such opposites as Corot and Brett would meet on common ground, 
and cosmopolitan art galleries would present the appearance of an 
encrmous shop full of coloured photographs. 

We are far from desiring to speak disrespectfully of the 
simple faith which leads to an earnest study of nature. What 
we call “nature” may be said to be the art of God, and 
is of course in very many respects infinitely above any art 
which human hands produce. It does not, however, imply 
any indifference to this divine art if we say that, however m- 
teresting in itself, it would not, if it covered the walls of our 
exhibitions, afford us so much intellectual refreshment as the 
various human art we find there. Modern nature-worship seems 
to forget that the artist’s mind is just as divine as the body of the 
man or woman who stands before him to be painted. It is a very 
narrow view of divine operation to hold that our material shapes 
are divine, and our mental constitutions only human. Surely it 
is not philosophical to say to a young artist, “The swelling of that 
muscle, the marking of that bone, are sacred because they are in 
the style of nature, but your own feelings are not sacred at all, 
because, if you follow them, they will lead you to work in a style 
of your own; and what are you in comparison with nature ? ” 
Has not the painter a right to assert the divine origin of human 
emotion also, and to claim some consideration for his own feelings? 
“But you may have bad emotions, or weak and unworthy emo- 
tions,” he is told. And may not the outward forms of nature be 
weak and unworthy also? Are there not diseased shapes every- 
where? Is not the whole human race more or less visibly degraded 
by inherited traces of disease? Is there not disease even in 
landscape? Are trees always perfectly healthy, and water abso- 
lutely coef If all these abnormal phenomena enter into the 
art of God, why should our sadness and bitterness of spirit be 
refused an outlet in the art of man ? 

We have not space to enter into the great controversy about 
what constitutes style. In the opinion of nearly all Continental 
critics, no Englishman ever had any style whatever, and our 
deficiency in this respect is alleged as the chief reason for our ex- 
clusion from Continental galleries. But one thing at least is 
certain—no accurate rendering of nature has ever been recognised 
as “style” in any country. We may talk of the style of Titian, 
and we Englishmen believe we see style in the works of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough; but nobody talks of Denner as having style. 
So, amongst our landscape-painters, Turner had style, no 
simple topographer ever had it. We should be inclined to give a 
wide interpretation to the word, and to define style as an habitual 
deviation from aceuracy in order to communicate feeling. The 
question of the relative dignity and value of various styles of 
course remains. Gavarni had a great deal of what we should 
call style, though a pupil of Ingres would not say that Gavarni 
avait du style because his deviations were not in the direction of 
grandeurand severity. So Leech had style in his own way, though. 
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Reynolds, if he were alive, would think the word inapplicable in 
this instance. The conditions most favourable to the development 
of style are intense feeling and the utmost possible freedom from 
conscientious scruples as to what ought and ought not to be 
done. The superstition about the duty of accuracy is especially 
unfavourable to style. 

We may feel sure beforehand that, although David Roberts 
quoted with approbation what Nasmyth said to Stanfield, any 
serious attempt to Nasmyth’s theory into practice would 
have been distasteful to him. Accordingly, we are by no means 
surprised to find that when a body of artists really did try to paint 
in the style of nature, they incurred Roberts’s severe condemna- 
tion. Pre-Raffaellitism was his béte noire. He understood it 
as little as he loved it. “This new phase of art may, after all, 
have its charms for the rising generation, though unseen by me, but 
they as well as I must come to the conclusion that, if this be right, 
then all that has’ been done before is wrong.” And Roberts him- 
self, in his own practice, kept as far from the “style of nature” 
patra mene is from pho phy. His system of drawing 
was brilliant and attractive, but involved no minute fidelities that 
could hamper the expression of power. His colour was alto- 
gether — his light and shade arranged for immediate 
effect. Stanfie d, too, disobeyed the precept of Nasmyth, and 
attained what he desired—a “style.” 


This great fallacy about the style of nature may be regarded as 
a useful temporary belief, a solvent of the old conventionalism. It 
was an_ effectual protest against such criticism as that of Sir 
George Beaumont, and it gave at least the liberty to study. But 
when this faith in nature crystallizes into a fixed belief that nature 
is art, in the human sense, and that the simple copyism of nature 
must be the highest aim of the artist, it becomes as obstructive as 
the conventionalism it protests pares. The mass of Englishmen 
are at the present day happily delivered from the old incubus of 
conventional rules; they no longer believe that a picture, to be 
good, should be of the colour of an old fiddle ; but they have got a 
new idea—pleasant, because intelligible—that art is the imitation 
of nature, and that the best imitator is the greatest artist. If you 
talk with intelligent men of business, you will find that to paint 
eg is in their view little else than to represent objects 

ithfully ; they can appreciate this, and feel that they are on solid 
ground at last. The natural dislike to va; 
makes practical men cling strongly to this clear idea of truth; 
truth must be good, they think, and the aim of the artist cannot 
be higher than to paint things asthey are. As to personal expres- 
sion, they do not see the necessity for it ; wrycnay if strong, has 
a tendency to distort plain facts. They do not want their painters to 
see things in a personal way, any more than they like the halluci- 
nations of personal feeling in the daily transactions of life. A narrow 
positivism inculcates the value of what can be seen and measured, 
and ignores the spiritual element in men. There lies, however, 
a great region above and beyond criticism of this order. Truth 
is good and valuable, but the mental element in art is not to be 
sacrificed to accuracy. And so when we have passed years in 
ascertaining what truth is, and when our eyes have been opened to 
the errors of Pans artists, we become less grateful for simple facts, 
and ‘more indulgent towards many inaccuracies and omissions. 
And what we come to value most of all is style, for style is the 
expression of human power and feeling. Nor is there any un- 
faithfulness towards nature in our delight in various styles of art. 
For what we commonly see in nature is only what we can each of 
us discover there. Each man in the natural scene beholds the 
picture of it which, if he possessed adequate manual skill, he 
would at once sit down and paint; whereas artists show us 
their discoveries also, and we come from their works enriched. 
And the conscious endeavour after style, which Nasmyth reproved, 
is in our view rather an evidence that the artist is seeking his 
own complete expression. Stanfield’s desire was natural and 
laudable; he felt that his early art did not fully utter what was 
in him, and desired a manner that might better set forth his 
ideas. And, whatever fault we may have to find with the occa- 
sional slightness of his work, we are glad that Stanfield found 
his style at last, and infinitely prefer a manner so strongly personal 
to the most literal rendering of nature attainable by the sacrifice 
of individuality. 


e and dubious theories 


REVIEWS. 


BAIN’S LOGIC. 


Wy sere: any one is found who repeats the often asserted 
proposition that the physical sciences are progressive, but the 
moral sciences stationary, he may be refuted by an ye to the 
history of logic. The assertion that logicians are still debating the 
old questions which they disputed on two thousand years ago has 
only a superficial truth. It is so far true that there are still 
opinions on both sides of some of the fundamental doctrines which 


- must occur in any treatise on logic. But when from this conflict 


of opinion we have deducted what is ascribable to imperfect know- 
ledge, to confusion of oe and to inadequacy of 

and when we have further allowed for that margin of obscurity 
which surrounds the highest generalizations in any science, there 


* Logic. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University 
Deduction. Part IL, Induction. 2 vols. London: 


of Aberdeen. Part I., 
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remains a substantial and appreciable advance which may be con- 
sidered to have been realized in logic—a field acquired by the 
science which can never again be wrested from it. 

Of the whole of this field—indeed of the whole province of 
logic, both those portions which are already tx formam provincia 
pillaiee, and those outlying parts which are in the dubious and de- 
batable condition ofa frontier land—Professor Bain has presented us. 
in these two volumes with a complete survey. To indicate exactly, 
the position which this treatise olds, we should describe it as 
taking up a place intermediate between a text-book for teaching, 
and an original discussion of selected and difficult points of the 
science. We have little doubt that it will at once become a 
text-book. And there is no want of originality of treatment: 
throughout, as well as of original views of — points. But the. 
first and obvious merit of the book is the completeness and’ 
methodical arrangement of the whole science which is offered us. 
It is a regularly constructed survey of the entire country, in which| 
the boundaries of the several properties are exactly marked, and! 
the high-roads, cross-roads, and by-paths distinguished by different 
tracings. Ifthere remain any regions in the heart of the country; 
which are still imperfectly explored, their existence is indicated! 
and their limits defined. We may admit or dispute some of 
Professor Bain’s positions, but we cannot deny the encyclopszdic 
completeness with which he presents his digest of logic. The, 
proportions of treatment appear to be justly observed. ough a 
survey of the whole field, it is not a mere skeleton or table of 
contents, The reasons are stated and examined at sufficient length ;, 
and soem A for particular topics has not led the author away 
into ee at the expense of less favoured branches of 
the inquiry. there is, after all, a ess about the book con- 
sidered as reading, this is probably inevitable in a manual. Logic 
is not a “dry ” subject, at least it is not “drier” than any other 
abstract subject is. But a manual or introductory treatise, in any 
subject, is necessarily dry. ; It is not intended for reading, but for 
teaching and learning. Bi 

As much originality as is fairly a with his aim of pre- 
senting an entire system of logic, Professor Bain has allowed 
himself. This originality is to be looked for less in the treatment 
of particular h than in the complexion of the whole. A 
theory of logic in all its and ramifications is here presented 
to us as based on the evidence of external phenomena. It is in 
this thoroughgoing consistency with which Mr. Bain has carried’ 
through the claim of logic to be a complete philosophy of 
science—to be co-extensive with the whole of knowledge—that 
we find him the representative of the pi that has been 
made in logical theory. The progress of logic has not been by 
special discovery—for which, asin any of the moral sciences, there 
is, from the nature of the case, little room—but by the growth of 
a general comprehension. It may indeed be said that this com- 
plete mastery of the whole field of science is no more than was 
claimed for logic long ago by Bacon. It is quite true that Bacon 
foreshadowed the pretensions of a new Organon. But it was in 
the spirit of prophecy rather than of demonstration. Between 
this splendid anticipation and the realization nearly three centuries 
were to elapse, during which the old conception of logic was 
— Ags J sapped, and but gradually extended to its actual 

readth. 


Till quite recently in this country, indeed till the publication of 
Mr. Mill’s Logic, the prevalent view of logical writers was that logic 
was a “formal” science. It is true that the best thinkers among. 
them, though continuing to make the assertion that logic was 
purely formal, and that consideration of the “ matter” of bse 
positions was foreign to it, had abandoned the narrow but clear 
ground of the scholastic logic. The scholastic logic treated ex- 
clusively. of propositions and their constituent parts, and had! 
a definite field for ingenuity in showing the interdependence of 
P itions on each other—what assertions could or could not be: 
ee consistently with other assertions which were taken as: 
granted. If there be such a thing as a formal science, this, 
scholastic logic, with its limitation to terms of the “ second! 
intention,” is one. But then came in, with Locke, the school of 
psychological logic. This invasion of logic by psychology obtained’ 
its victory in Kant, who lays it down emphatically that a criterion, 
of material truth is not only impossible, but self-contradictory. 
The laws of logic were now ed as laws of “ thought,” not; 
of statement. The inextricable le in which the subject was: 
thus involved, while the old scholastic arrangements were retained, 
but were transferred from itions to the Mind, is presented 
to us in the well-known manual of Whately. Yet logicians, 
though they had thus introduced into logic a reference to one 
class of phenomena—namely, the phenomena of consciousness— 
still continued to talk of their science as purely “ formal,” and to 
condemn all consideration of matter as extra-logical. Yet, at one 
point or another, they were constantly finding this expelled’ 
matter importunately intruding w them. Even Sir W. 
Hamilton, the strenuous supporter of formal logic, admitted into 
his 1 course such topics as Truth and Error, Observation, the: 
Credibility of Testimony, &c., under the name of modified logic. 
Some of them gave up induction altogether, as a “ material” 
inference, in order thereby fo save deduction, as the province of 
“ formal” logic. Affirmation was explained as a recognition that: 
one “concept” was contained in another, and a concept was a con- 
dition, or product, of mind, from which all reference to facts was 
disch But since the appearance of Mr. Mill’s Logic the view, 
of the formal logicians has gradually retiring out of sight, and’ 
perhaps now only lingers in some old-fashi school compen- 
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diums.. Mr. Mill first restored induetion to its right place—the 
place assigned to it by Aristotle himself—as the source of all the 
general propositions on whieh*deduction has to proceed. He 
showed that the two were continuous operations, parts of one 
whole, both involved in every act of reasoning. Mr. Mill endea- 
voured to draw out canons of induetive reasoning and to exemplify 
them from the history of discovery. But the true originality of 
Mr. Mill’s treatise was the fusion of the processes, inductive and 
deductive, into one, and thus getting rid of the phantom of formal 


On this ground Professor Bain comes forward and presents the 
theory of logic, for the first time, as co-extensive with knowledge, 
and adequate to all the problems of science. Taking the pheno- 
mena of the universe, and their laws, as the only things knowable, 
he states logic as the system of canons and tests by which these laws 
are ascertained, proved, and — The “concept” is banished 
to the limbo of shadows ; axioms are distinctly declared to 
be real, and not verbal, or essential, propositions. Even the most 
refractory of the sciences, the most abstract and simple, as well 
as the most concrete and complicated—mathematics as well as 
politits—are reduced to a uniformity of procedure. The reasonings 
of geometry and algebra, though a the aid of symbols, 
are reasonings about the properties or relations of things. It is 
only because the matter needed is so very spare and attenuated 
that we say in common lan that there is no matter at all. 
The symbols are the signs of the ies or relations of concrete 
things, properties and relations which are inconceivable by us, 
except in concrete instances. It is true that in getting out the 
product of 94 by 116, and still more in the higher operations of 
algebra, the ee ean fora period withdraw the mind 
from the numbered realities, but the operation has no value or 
meaning till it is referred back to these realities. Even in pure 
mathematics the rules of operation must be tried and checked 1 by 
the results. Many of them are so paradoxical that they are 
admitted only because of their being instrumental in bringing 
out true results; such truth being tested by reference to the 
matter. The “impossible quantities” of common algebra, the 
infinitesimals of the calculus, have been a perpetual stumbling- 
block as regards their form. Their sole justification is the test 
of actual facts. And if axioms are material, still more are defi- 
nitions; a suflicient proof of which is the reiterated complai 
of logical writers that the rules of definition given in logical 
taeatises are extralogical. - 

The topic of Definition assumes, accordingly, a place of unusual 
importance in — Bain’s being turned 

in & page as a preliminary to ition, ition occupies 

a whole book to itself, as a logical process co-ordinate with 
deduction and induction. Definition cannot be arbitrary. We 
do not make, but find, resemblances. Nature is a system of things 
resembling and differing. Definition appeals to two fundamental 
inci ement and difference; generality and contrast. 
the aid of these principles the definition must be elicited. As 

@ statement of what is common to a number of particular things, 
definition is essentially a process of generalization; while neither 
icular things nor their agreements have any distinct mean- 
ite. As nature is so various 
as to admit of various grouping under various resemblances, the 
tule of definition is that among these resembling things preference 
is to be given to such as have in common the most numerous and 
the most im t attributes. - 

Thus the final end of all knowledge (theoretical) is the explana- 
tion of nature. Explanation resolves itself into a statement of the 
law of succession of any given set of phenomena. The limit of ex- 
SS i out, is to be found in our sensibilities. 

e cannot resolve a sensation of sight into one of touch. In one 
great department of sensation—namely, sense—explana- 
tion can reach tocause. In this we are able to discover 
more than the mere assemblage of the antecedent conditions of a 
change; we can assign a cause—namely, force. Transmission of 
foree is the ultimate fact in explanation here, and the law of this 
transmission is exact equivalence. Whether the motion be in 
mass or in molecule, no force is lost, though the one may be con- 
verted into the other. To this ~ sere de the idea of causation 
Professor Bain directs our attention as being the greatest innova- 
tion in the inductive portion of his treatise. 

Over and above this original cast of the book in offering ~— 
as a complete system of the canons of knowledge, several of 

i ions open material which, if not strictly speaking 
original, is freshly thought out. Such is Appendix H, “On the 
Art of rose ndix A is a useful review of the various 
classifications of the sciences which have been in modern 
times from Bacon to Herbert Spencer. The di 
the abstract and the abstract-concrete sciences made by the last- 


omy, bi 
hology among the concrete sciences. As the whole i 


of the older classifications. It 


iled by omitting the leading of subordination or pro- 
gressive development. 
A ix D, on “ the Universal Postulate,” opens the one weak 


realist logic, ap to upset all the claims of the modern logie to 
be based upon the sure foundation of fact, and to throw away 

a single admission the whole position which it has cost so ~z 
effort to gain, 


MARKHAMWM’S LIFE OF FAIRFAX.* 


WeE have here a really creditable book, a book of real and 

conscientious work. We can honestly congratulate Mr, 
Markham alike on what he has given us and on what he has not 

iven us. Mr. Markham is, we conceive, a military man—at least, 
if he is not, he has somehow picked up a surprising knowledge of 
military aflairs—and the primary interest of the book is military, 
Fairfax certainly was a great general, but even his biographer 
does not ask us to believe that he wasa great statesman. Mr, 
Markham’s chief object seems to be to challenge for Fairfax his 
ay place in the military history of the Civil War, in which he 

olds that his fame has been unfairly overshadowed by the fame 
of Cromwell. This is no more than was sure to happen. Crom- 
well has become a mythical person, no less than Servius and 
Alfred ; it might perhaps not be very hard to prove that he was a. 
Solar hero. In popular imagination the ahah history of the 
Civil War gathers round the one person of Oliver Cromwell. 
Whatever was done anywhere by any one on the Parliamentary 
side is always in local tradition attributed to Cromwell personally. 
His name is familiar to thousands who certainly never heard of Pym 
and who most likely never heard of Hampden. It is no wonder 
then if in popular tradition he has quite eclipsed his own com- 
mander Fairfax. A comparison between the two men would of 
course be absurd, and Mr. Markham does not attempt it. But one 
cause of the popular belief is the fact that the eminence of Cromwell 
was not only far greater than that of Fairfax, but was also later in 
point of time. The man who is famous to tke end is sure to be 
remembered rather than the man who is famous only at the begin- 
ning. Things being so, we can thoroughly welcome Mr. Mark- 
ham’s praiseworthy attempt to put his own hero in his right 


lace. . 
. Fairfax has two special charms in the eyes of Mr. Markham. 
Mr. Markham has strong views on the great controversy of the 
seventeenth century, and Fairfax, an honest and constitutional 
supporter of the Parliament, is just the man for him. But Fairfax. 
had also the further merit of being a Yorkshireman. Mr. Markham, 
it is plain, is a Yorkshireman too; and he shows throughout just. 
that ever-present amount of local feeling which ever and anon 
raises a smile, but which really is a merit rather than a fault. 
“No Yorkshireman,” Mr. Markham assures us, “ever was pud- 
ding-headed.” It is not our business to search about for instances 
of pudding-headed Yorkshiremen, as at all events the epithet does 
not apply either to Mr. Morkham or to his hero. The only thing 
which makes us complain of Mr. Markham’s local feelings is the 

ographical unfairness into which it has led him. One of the 

t things, perhaps the best thing, about Mr. Markham’s book is- 
his minute gay om accuracy. Te has gone over every spot 
in his story, every battle-field, every town that stood a siege, with 
that faithiul and zealous care which is really the duty of eve 
one who undertakes to write history, though it isa duty whi 
comparatively few take the trouble even to attempt. In this 
business a really intelligent soldier has vast advantages over a 
civilian, and Mr. Markham has made the best use of those advan- 
tages. His military experience makes him understand the matter 
himself; and with this he combines the rarer gift of making 
other people understand. He does not, like some writers of his 
profession, and some too who are not of his profession, so over- 
whelm us with technical military language that those who never 
drew sword themselves have no chance of following the doings of 
those who did. We never saw mili operations made more 
clear to the non-mili understanding than they are both in 
Mr. Markham’s descriptions and in his beautiful and elaborate 
maps and plans. All that we have to complain of is the undue 
favour which he shows to his own shire. We do not complain 
that he kindles up a little more in describing operations in York- 
shire than in describing operations in Somersetshire, Northampton- 
shire, or Essex. For we can see that Mr. Markham has given 
equally conscientious pains to master his hero’s doings in those 

ts as he has to his exploits nearer home. But we do think 
it hard that the Yorkshire —_ and plans should be systemati- 
cally made twice as big as the maps and plans belonging to 
other counties. The map of the Somersetshire campaign is 
allowed only half the e which is given to the Yorkshire 
campaign; the sieges of Bristol and Colchester are made to stand 
in the same humble relation to the siege of York, and even the 
crowning mercy of Naseby is only allowed a map half as bi 
as the surely not more important victory of Marston Moor. We 
have not a word to say against Mr, Markham’s smaller maps, which 
are thoroughly good and clear, and such as we wish we could get. 
oftener in other works of the kind. Still the difference of scale 
might stir up an East-Saxon or a Bristol man, or a dweller in the 
of Langport or Naseby, to feel some little jealousy against 
inhabitants of the favoured shire. 

The narrative, as we have said, is a thoroughly good one. If 
Mr. Markham does now and then throw a little rose-colour over 
the deeds of his hero, we do not complain. Fairfax has certainly 
been undervalued by writers both of his own party and of the 

* A Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, Commander-in-Chie the Army 0 
the A of by R. Markham. 
Macmillan & Co. 1870, 
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{ named writer is pronounced to be a distinction without a differ- 
_ there seems no adequate reason _ it a supersede any 

point in Professor 8 otherwise complete system of the logic 

of experience. The “ postulate” which is to be implied in all our 

q Teasonings rests upon no data, is not and never can be proved. 

‘This assumption, which is as arbitrary as any of those made by 
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other ; it is well that Mr. Markham should give us the other side, 
Nor have we any right to complain if we now and then seem to 
feel holes and in the story. Mr. Markham is not writing a 


es 
Eetery of the Orvil War but a history of Lord Fairfax; and it 


which we are 
otherwise familiar, but in which Fairfax no share. The 
freshest 


ral history of These are the early exploits, the 
exploits, of Fainlax, by which he won the thme which 
caused him to be named General of the New Model. These 
i ire, and it is in des- 

Markham is most home. His 
stead, 


and 

and add real life and interest to his tale, even though he may now 
and then forget that the names of Yorkshire places and Yorkshi 
to hims 

As far as the purely military of his story , Mr. Mark- 
ham has, we inky fully made ou, is case “The mete of 
Fairfax as a general, especially as the organizer of the ew 
Model” army, have certainly not been done justice to. The later 
fame of Cromwell has caused him to overshadow his superior 
officer in later . And Fairfax, as a man, seems to have 
deserved all the praises which Mr. Markham loves to heap 
upon him. Fairfax on the field of battlo and Fairfax in his own 
house in Yorkshire deserves all honour. He was a good soldier 
and an honest man. But Mr. Markham’s case breaks down some- 
what in the interval between the end of the war and the execu- 


the character of a great statesman. And no fair person will sup- 


both ant 


we have the distinct witness of the Lady 
Fairfax moreover, a man of taste, reading, 
oa retined mind, had no share in the mere brutal havoe 
ich 0 the success of his party. He was not a 
expect to i an act of positive cruelty or even 
of needless harshness, cannot with Mr. Markham in 
the full absolution which he gives to Fairfax for the death of the 
two knights taken at Colchester. He is, we think, successful in 
showing that there was no breach of faith in the matter, that the 
articles of surrender were not violated by their execution. Yet we 
cannot ym tee act, Mr. Markham defends it on the ground that 
they had b. the parole which they had given when they were 
taken prisoners at an earlier stage of the war. This may be a good 
justification according to the technicalities, whatever they may be, 
of martial law, and we may conceive cases in which a country is in 
such a state that no law but martial law is to be had, and in such 
acase a stretch of military power of this kind might be at least 
condoned, But here was no case of the kind; these two prisoners 
might have been kept, as the other prisoners were kept, for the 
j t of a civil tribunal. In such a case martial law is 
wholly out of place; the soldier is simply a policeman, who has 
caught his culprit, and who has nothing to do but to take him 
before the magistrate. We therefore cannot join Mr. Markham 
= his At time we 
not in — im of anything like bloodthirsty 
ce. What he seems to us to have been to apply the 
strict rules of military discipline to a matter with which military 
discipline had nothing to do. ; 

-On the whole Mr. Markham rather overdoes matters. As other 
people have made too little of Fairfax, he not unnaturally makes 
too much of him. He is alittle too fond of the epithet Great, which 
at least need not have ap in his title-page. Thomas, third 
Lord Fairfax, is the only Lord Fairfax whom people out of 
Yorkshire are likely to know much about, and there is no chance 
his being with pa else. We cannot = 

airfax a great man. was & even great general ; 
‘was a worthy man in every personal relation. But a man who 


finds himself in an important public position, and shows himself to 
be wholly incapable is that te 


needlessly fierce t all who at all stood in his hero’s way. 
He declaims a little too roundly against Royalists and Presby- 
terians, against “the tyrant king” and “the carrion vultures of 
the Restoration,” 


inst Denzil Holles, Monk, anybody that 
come in his way. tll wo are highly Pleased with the. book. It 
is one of a useful kind, and it is a good specimen of its kind. 


Mr. Markham does not trifle with his subject, nor has he taken 
a 4 without proper study, both indoors out of doors. A 


c of this sort can only claim quite a secondary rank in 
historical literature, but among we can 
honestly welcome Mr. Markham to an place, 


SKETCHES OF MODERN PARIS.* 

HESE fugitive pages, as the author modestly designates them 
T have, it seems, attained a second edition, ioneoar fugitive, 
we must confess that we have found them very heavy on the wing; 
but there is no disputing the friendly reception, for which 
author is all the more grateful that 

ion from more serious business.” 


gin on the “deeply felt marks of friendship which they 
e won for him in his native land,” and the “ Postscript to 
wy xed Translator” bears sufficient witness to his amiability. 
ving said so much we have exhausted our own good na- 
ture, and it becomes a righteous but unpleasant duty to 
add that, if or in the way of book manufacture could sur- 
prise us in these days, the | msg of such unmitigated 
twaddle as these Sketches of Modern Paris for any wider circle 
than the author’s family and friends would astonish us indeed. 
Every German, we are well aware, is neither a Heine nor a Grimm, 
even in his lightest and most frivolous moments. Per the 
ordinary German frivolity is somewhat lumpy, and w it 
combines the qualities of the sentimentalist and the flunkey it 
becomes a slightly di ble mixture, All the merit of this 
most unnecessary stuff is contained in the title, which s 
a variety of interesting and instructive topi a new Hei 
had arisen to depict the metropolis of Louis Napoleon and Baron 
Haussmann as that inspi Hebrew P i in im- 
mortal letters the metropolis of Louis ppe, “motives,” as 
the musicians say, for his theme and for variations in every 
key would not be wanting. A court of parvenus and adventurers 
aping to excess the formalities and extravagance of the old 
monarchy, a society-corrupted to the core, and infected with all 
the vices and diseases of ill-got wealth and a profound demoral- 
zation, a city demolished and reconstructed for the sake of the 
profits of a jobbing expropriation, and in order to carve stra- 
tegic roads out of broadened streets, interminable monotonous 
of brand-new masonry decorated at every point of inter- 
section with a barrack, a church, a theatre, mg a cofiee-house, 
some more meritorious monuments of an able and vigorous 
administrator's ecipitation—these and many other 
aspects of Paris the te Empire would present ample 
materials for meditation and observation to the 
explorer. Take 


something palatable of such extracts, But these Sketches of 
Modern Paris are neither meat nor sauce, but a meagre broth 
pba J gossip, thickened with the flour of facts not worth 
WING. 

The author’s powers of generalization resemble those of the 
English tourist who, landing at Calais on a bleak pores 
jotted down in his note-book the remark that “ everybody 
in France has a red nose.” For example, his opening sen- 
tence informs us that “a Parisian winter is, as every one knows,. 
a very mild one; indeed vi often there seems to be no 
winter at all.” If any single personal experience can be 
accepted as conclusive we should venture to demur to this 
sweeping proposition, and to doubt whether nine winters out of 
ten Paris is not as cold, as wet, aps even as foggy as London 
itself. The Parisian fogs are colder than the London ones and not 
so yellow ; but is there any city in Europe except St. ey 
where the cold is often keener than it can be sometimes in Paris 
Extremes of cold and heat are lighter and brighter in Paris than 
in London; but is there much to choose in the temperature of 
these two cities according to the thermometer? Herr Ebeli 
begins his “Sketches” with twelve pages on “ Violets,” and he 
relates that “ every true we whether lady or gentle- 
man, wears a bunch of violets,” . . . “it is the Napo- 
leonic flower par excellence, and more than once a bunch of 
violets has played an important part in Paris”; and then he 

* Sketches of Modern Paris, Translated from the German by Frances. 
Locock. London: Richard Bentley. 1870, 


stract, We do not blame Mr. Markham for his admiration of 
his own hero, or for the hearty zeal with which he takes up his 
is simply the are played ul hero’s side in the general struggle. But he sometimes waxes 
events which we cannot look for any detailed account in a a 
far at least as the reader is concerned. “ he writer is to be _con- 
16 denied that he acted very weakly. When a general ceases : 
to command his army, when his officers and soldiers do things e 
without his consent, or even when they do things with his consent 
but without his original orders, there 
about both general and army. In thi 
army were in a false position. The army was acting as no army 
ought ever to be in a — to act, asa distinct ey in the 
State. Fairfax, with all his good intentions and with all his high 
military gifts, was utterly unable to manage an army in such a 
temper, when intrigue and not fighting was the business of the 
day. We cannot but think that it would have been more to his 
honour if he had retired from the command much sooner than he : 
did. Yet the cause and the moment of his actual retirement, his : 
refusal to take part in a war with Scotland which he looked on 
as unjust, is one of the most honourable features in his life. -.- 
Between the end of the great war and the King’s execution 
comes what we may call the second Civil War, of which the main 
feature, as far as Fairfax is concerned, was the siege of Colchester, 
occupied by the Earl of Norwich and the other Royalist insur- . 
gents. te ee of the town came the act which has 
drawn more blame upon Fairfax than any other act of his life, the 
execution, pom of court-martial, of Sir George Lisle and 
Sir Charles Lucas. Now in general no commander is less open 
than Fairfax to the charge of cruelty; throughout the war and 
after the war he showed himself both merciful and generous to - 
phe Joannes Faris Guide, or the volume r that ti 
tion, and containi pters by Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, 
Edgar Quinet, Michelet, and others whose signatures were 
scarcely less renowned, or the admirable series of Papers 
contributed by M. Maxime Du Camp to the Revue des 
Mondes, and it is hard if even German | cannot make 
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tells a couple of wonderfully inane stories—one about M. and 
Madame de Pastoret, the converted Legitimists, and how the 
latter “ appeared the next winter” (after her conversion) at 
Court, on grand reception days, in a train embroidered’ with 

Iden bees, and with a larger bunch of violets than had ever 
Tied seen before ; and the other about the First Napoleon, when 
First Consul, riding in hot haste to Malmaison with a huge 
bouquet of violets for Josephine. The second chapter describes 
a ball at the Tuileries, in which we note the following curious 
scraps of historical intelligence. All the Senators “ are thorough 
Imperialists, otherwise they would not be Senators.” The inner 
Court of the Tuileries is “so large that a hundred thousand men 
can manceuvre in it with ease”; and “the Emperor opens the 
ball with any lady among the guests.” In a chapter on Fontaine- 
bleau we learn that, when the Court is there, “ ev here 
behind the gilded railings are sentinels with high bearskin caps, 
and idle, sleepy, uncourteous servants in splendid liveries,” and 
that it was Francis the First, and not Charles the Fifth, that 
picked up Leonardo da Vinci’s, not Titian’s, pencil. Here is an 
original reflection at an Imperial féte :— 

Music and singing floated softly across the water, and high in heaven 

shone the eternal stars, and looked down on the gay and busy scene below, 
as they have looked for thousands of years, and as they will look thousands 
of years hence, when the last atom of the enormous palace and of all this 
boundless splendour has disappeared. 
Herr Ebeling was admitted by a kind superintendent into the 
gardens of the e, “on the express condition of wearing a 
white cravat and a black frock coat,” and he “ walked boldly, and 
(let us confess our weakness) not without a certain feeling of self- 
importance, amongst the promenading ladies and gentlemen.” 
A German footman recognised him as acountryman, and said quite 
cordially, “ If you would like anything more to eat and drink, go 
into the room down there which is lighted up; no one wilt disturb 
you.” Instead of following the footman, our honest friend is quite 
overcome by his feelings, and exclaims :— 

Okindly German heart, which does not belie itself even in the vicinity of 
majesty, while perhaps ten Aw off a new political combination is planned 
which in a week will keep all Europe in suspense ! 

Herr Ebeling meets the Emperor face to face, and the satin lining 
of the Imperial coat, which shone like silver in the lamplight, was 
all that struck him at the moment; but he went to bed in a state 
of great excitement, which he hopes will be as easily excused as 
imagined. Why, aftera chapter full of “ droll stories,” which are 
rather stale than droll, the author should exhume Chancellor Pas- 
quier as a Parisian celebrity, except that the Duke “was the last 
but one remaining Knight of the Holy Ghost in France,” we cannot 
understand, for he has nothing new to say about that versatile 
old courtier of three dynasties. A visit to a Parisian market 

ives him an excuse for borrowing a pretty story, “The Bunch of 

ellow Roses,” from Alphonse Karr; this, and another story of 
“The Embalmed Finger,” told (a propos of nothing) as it was 
told to him, make up the liveliest of Herr Ebeling’s sketches. His 
description of the building of the Grand Hotel; his retrospect of 
Louis Napoleon’s career, as exile, prisoner, and conspirator; his 
account of the mysterious small house opposite the Elysées, where 
a fanatical old soldier of the First Empire was discovered by 
Louis Napoleon after the coup @état; his discovery of the Lapin 
Blanc, the famous thieves’ haunt celebrated by Eugéne Sue in his 
Mysteries of Paris, and demolished by Baron Haussmann’s pickaxe, 
are as fresh as the cheap dinners in the Palais Royal; and the 
enormous length at which he expatiates on the virtues and the 
literary performances of the fashionable hairdresser’s brother, who 
was better known to the myriad readers of Le Petit Journal as 
Timothée Trim, justifies us in skipping with grateful alacrity to 
the final chapter on Christmas and the New Year, in which 
the horrors of New Year’s Day in Paris for those who have a large 
circle of acquaintance are feelingly narrated. Herr Ebeling, we 
are happy to acknowledge, seldom indulges in French quotation ; 
when he does so, his French is very choice—German. But he is a 
little too fond of repeating old stories which have been a hundred 
times contradicted; such as the execution of Dr. Guillotin during 
the Reign of Terror by the instrument of his own invention, Dr. 
Guillotin died peaceably in his bed, long after the Republic and the 
First Empire—a harmless old gentleman, who, although his phi- 
lanthropic ingenuity had been perverted to vile uses, deserved well 
of his country and of humanity, for making the punishment of 
ee as rapid and painless as possible, without depriving it of its 

orror. 


THE MATRIMONIAL NEWS.* 


a spite of the extraordinary energies of that section of female 
humanity which has for its life-object the emancipation of its 
sisters, there are signs abroad that woman is as little willing as 
ever to live unyoked from her master. Before us lies the fifth 
number of a weekly journal devoted to the promotion of marri 

and conjugal felicity, a study of the columns of which will justify 
the suspicion that, whilst the minority of “the bond fide notices 
from ladies and gentlemen desirous of marrying” are sent by 
nervous bachelors or speculative widowers, the large preponder- 
ance of advertisements represents the matrimonial proclivity of 
that sex which it is a modern fashion to hold as man’s equal, 
but which, if these samples of her worldly wisdom, self-control, 


* The Matrimonial News. London, May 7, 1870. Published by Frederick 
Farrah, 282 Strand. ; 


and cirew tion are to be relied upon, can never have been 
intended to be other than the weaker as well as softer. The 
Matrimonial News is such a curious product of an age of adver- 
tising, and withal throws so curious a light upon the present state 
of opinion touching the time-honoured preliminaries of courtship 
and “keeping company,” that we make no excuse for furnishing 
our readers with a taste of its quality, first of all extracting one or 
two particulars about the rules and regulations to be observed by 
such as would successfully avail themselves of a system of 
matrimonial telegraphy. ‘That such rules and regulations issue 
from the philanthre ic or philogynecic brain of one of the most 
benevolent of mortals is evident from his address to the public, 
which, deploring pathetically the hindrances to happiness resulting 
fram civilization, social formalities, and the rules of etiquette, 
propounds the advantages of an organ devoted to the objects of 
the “thousands of marriageable men and women, of all ages, capable 
of making each other happy, who never have a chance of meeting, 
either in town or country,” and designed to bring such into 
“honourable communication.” The means are simple. Forty 
words—and the writer who cannot picture what he is, or what he 
desires, for the matrimonial exchange and mart, within that limit, 
does not deserve to profit by the newly devised means of com- 
pendious matrimony—forty words may be inserted for six stamps, 
or three times for one shilling. These forty words may either 
represent a need, or - ose to satisfy it, They may say to agiven 
type of helpmates “ Will you?” or they may waft back the trustful 
answer “ Won’t I?” and all for a sum which we blush to name 
in the category of compensation, having regard both to the mo- 
mentous questions which it helps to solve, and to the disinterested 
labours of the editorial turner of this wheel of fortune. Age, 
appearance, and position{of advertiser, with some idea of what he 
or she requires, naturally form the subject-matter of the primary 
class of advertisements ; and to these must be attached a name or 
number—the preferable mode being to send the real name to the 
editor, who will affix a number to the notice, and keep the name 
out of print. In all cases name and address must be confided to 
the editor, whose zeal and assiduity are ensured by his acceptance 
of the great principle—familiar to the advocates of the Revised 
Code, and to a certain class of attorneys and private tutors—of 
“ payment for results.” 

It is obvious that the success of the proprietors of the Matri- 
monial News must depend on its advertising columns, which 
oceupy a good half of eight pages; and unless the editor brings 
the negotiations initiated through the medium of these to a suc- 
cessful issue in the majority of cases, and receives the fee to 
which success entitles him “on the nail,” we do not see how his 
share of the twelve stamps which come in for each advertisement, 
or of the additional shillings which he ch for postage of gra- 
tuitous advice “on points relating to courtship or matrimony, or 
any other difficult subject,” can reimburse him his outlay of time 
and trouble in his arduous and responsible vocation. The prophet 
or priest of Hymen is surely deserving of better pay: But per- 
haps he has grounds for trust in female gratitude, and is more 
confident than we can be, as outsiders, that the “ Nellies with 
brown hair and dark blue eyes, amiable and affectionate,” who 
“feel sure they will make good wives” and “are orphans, but 
have expectations at a future day,” and the “Christines with 
dark hair and blue eyes, very domesticated and jolly, who think 
they have had enough of single life, and would like to meet with 
a fellow who does not look for a girl with money” (No. 452), 
will remember him out of the pin-money they realize when the 
“ fellow” turns up, or the big fish is landed. As a rule he will 
do better to look to these gushing damsels, or to such spinsters 
nearing the age of forty as No. 426, “who wishes to marry, and 
would like to correspond with Nos. 21, 34, 28, §9, 53, §2, QI, or 
39, gentlemen whose notices appeared on the gth of April ”— 
and whose memorandum that she “is engaged as a governess, 
but thoroughly domesticated and fond of children,” seems to 
insinuate that governesses are usually wild, and not fond of 
children—for the douceurs which are to be his pecuniary com- 
pensation for his benevolent labours, rather than to the widows 
and widowers, who are less extravagant in their hopes and 
in the payment for their realization. A type of this latter class 
is the “Christian gentleman” (No. 434) of family, position, 
and independence, advanced in years, but in robust health of 
mind and body, who is desirous of marriage with a lady (not ex- 
ceeding forty) who would at his decease succeed to 300/. a year, 
but who, besides undertaking “the spiritual welfare of the sur- 
rounding poor and manifesting a mother's affection for the younger 
children of the family,” must be “ a clergyman’s widow or other 
lady of established piety and domestic habits, possessing a few 
hundred pounds.” ‘The businesslike nature of this negotiator’s 
communication bespeaks little that is “not in the bond” for the 
mediation of the editor of the Matrimonial News; and there are 
other notices in which we can discover little margin for payments 
in case of a result. What is to be said, for example, of “471,” 
a lady who is candour itself, even to divulging beforehand her 
tenacity as to the purse-strings? Here is her “notice” :— 

A lady on the wrong side of forty, tall and masculine-looking, but having 
a soft and gentle heart and a house containing twenty-three rooms, and no 
special encumbrance, requires to meet with a tall, fine-looking, educated 
man, of the Church of England, wearing a red beard, as her future partner 
in life. Everything found excepting pocket-money. Smoking prohibited. 
Conjugal felicity to come on in August. References exchang 


Unpromising, certainly, of aught in the shape of a douceur, 
unless it can be extracted out of “ Red beard”! The advertiser is 
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sddle, a medley of strength and weakness, such as must occasion 
ont of heart to the oo of her sex. She has the out- 
ward signs of an advocate of woman’s rights, but she reveals too 
much of the “soft heart”; and whilst her statement that she is 
« tall and masculine-looking,” and will neither find pocket-money 
nor allow smoking, seems tantamount 'to a manifesto that she wants 
a caged lion for a partner, her unsuspecting babble about con- 
jugal felicity will assure any needy adventurer willing to accept 
te heart and the run of her “twenty-three rooms” that, if he 
does but play his cards well, ser and pocket-money will be 
thrown into the bargain, and the Eden he attains will be unham- 
ered with any such test of obedience as the forbidden Nicotian 
plant. Whether, however, this lady’s weakness will go so far as 
to reward the agency that is to bring about her felicity is another 
uestion; and truth compels us to state that the tenor of most of 
Eine matrimofial notices exhibits no sort of interest in third 
arties. 
Ina recent Book about the Clergy, past and present, a saying is 
quoted from a Dutch author to the effect that the red coats and 
black coats, clergymen and military men, divide between them the 
preference of the fair sex. And this idea receives strong confirma- 
tion from the “Special Advertiser” at which we are glancing. 
“ A lady of good family, with about 250/. per annum (No. 112), 
would like to marry a military man or a clergyman—or a gentle- 
man of independence.” No. 114, “who will have property at 
father’s death,” would like to marry a clergyman or—some gentle- 
man with 400/, or 5oo/. a year.” A soldier or a parson, it seems, 
are accounted fortunes in themselves. Alternatives in the shape 
of an ordinary layman require to carry weight to the tune of at 
least four hundred a year. A similar principle of choice appears 
to actuate, though in a less pronounced degree, the young lady 
(321) “with 300. a year in her own right,” and other at- 
tractions and advantages, who, after diligently conning the notices 
of the Matrimonial News, “would like to exchange cartes with 
the captain”; as also the maturer spinster (No. 105), “of first- 
rate family and independent means, who would like to marry a 
clergyman or—retired military man.” Moreover, there is some 
round for the supposition that this penchant for two favoured 
cloths or professions is not unrecognised by adventurers in the 
matrimonial lottery. We find barristers, merchants, medical 
men, and gentleman-farmers setting forth at large their incomes, 
expectations, height, and colour of whisker. But a retired officer, 
aged thirty years, simply indicates his wish to meet “with a 
young lady with some money, with a view to settling for some 
years in New Zealand.” No doubt he needs cash for his passage out, 
and for stocking a farm, and no doubt he will find it more easily 
by the course he has taken than by effecting a loan on the most 
favourable terms. And in like unadorned phrase do the clergy 
advertise hands which they scarcely disguise are empty; nay, it 
would seem to be the next best thing to belonging to this privileged 
class to ape its verbiage and style of communication, as is done by 
a sweet “ William ” in the following advertisement :—‘ William, 
24, five feet ten inches, fair, considered good-looking, middling 
education, very affectionate, of sober Christian habits, can boast of 
no fortune or position in life. Perhaps some fair reader possessed 
of this world’s goods might think him worthy of notice” (No. 479, 
p- 4). Had William been entitled to prefix “ Reverend ” to 
name he might have spared this candid minuteness about his 
height, habits, and education. But he is not unwise as to the 
style of his advertisement, to which he has succeeded in impart- 
ing the acceptable twang and tone. 


To go further into the analysis of the advertisements which form 
the staple of the Matrimonial News would be simply to show how 
large a portion of the human kind accept the truth that it is “not 
good for man to be alone,” and to what shifts they will resort to get 
achance of acting upon that truth. Widows are less wary in their 
manifestoes than we should have suspected, maidens less reserved 
and reticent than we should quite like, were we looking to the 
Matrimonial News for a partner. If they are to be trusted, they 
are all ladylike, good-looking, and strongly domesticated, and 
certain to make “ capital wives.” A fair proportion set forth 
their amount of worldly eg Oe, for example, a certain “ dark 
orphan,” aged forty, who has a completely furnished house, 
but has lost her property through a bereavement. The men 
we are bound to admit, are the more mercen sex, aS we 
the vainer. A good many of their notices detail their height 
and colour of moustache, and a still larger number stipulate 
the income for which they are content to sell their single- 
blessedness. The less mercenary make up for it in being 
more vain, as in the case of the army surgeon with sool. a 
year, “who has been told he is not bad-looking, although he 
does not believe it” (No. 33 3). _His style is of course borrowed 
from Virgil’s Eclogues, and he deserves more credit for it than 
many of Eis brother advertisers, whose unblushing picture of their 
personal attractions reminds us of the candidate for a head- 
mastership of a school who, in his application to the trustees, 
Btated that he stood six feet two without his shoes, and that his 
friends told him he would make a fine cavalry officer. 

Unless the editor of the Matrimonial News meets some unfore- 
seen check to the “exchange and mart” which he has started, he 
will have little room in his paper at its present size for advertise- 
ments and correspondence other than strictly matrimonial. In 
the number before us there are, as one might expect, advertise- 
ments of the “ Alexandra Lock-stitch,” of “carpet and bedding 


manufacturers,” of British brandy, and Brown and Polson’s corn- 
flour. Perhaps it was scarcely wise to insert one which draws at- 
tention to a verbatim report of the “ Mordaunt divorce ” case. This 
might cause the tide of matrimony to ebb, if duly pondered; and 
another advertisement of “furnished apartments for a lady re- 
quiring the attendance of a monthly nurse,” &c. &c., is hardly 
more calculated to promote the success of the cause which the 
News espouses, though it is conceivable that a too trustful reliance 
on the honourable intentions of gentlemen who would like to 
correspond with “ Nos, 368, 70, 78, 375, 384, 91,” might facili- 
tate the object which the advertiser in view. It is as well 
ey 3 that the only sample of correspondence in this number is 

m the pen of an enthusiastic “ Matrimonialist,” who winds up 
his communication in these glowing words :— 

Go forward and prosper; by its means a many who are now pining away 

in single blessedness will be made doubly happy, kindred spirits now 
estranged for want of a medium will be brought together, the hard and fast 
line which the cruel decorum of cold society binds upon single ladies will 
be broken asunder. The men too being released from that restraint which 
formality imposes on them, both being set at liberty like birds from their 
cages, each will find in their native woods that mate with whom it cap 
unite and be made happy. 
If this is what we are coming to, the sooner the Matrimonial 
News secures the services of ‘ Matrimonialist” as a “ Priest of 
Hymen,” or as a registrar of marriages at the office, the better. 
But even then there might be prudence, on the part of the mates, 
in ascertaining before pairing-time whether the “freed birds” 
who advertise themselves so attractively are strictly mono- 
gamous, 


BLANFORD’S GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA.* 
yf tee extreme technicality and the amount of professional detail 
which mark Mr. Blanford’s Observations on the Geology and 
Zoology of Abyssinia must deprive his work of much of that 
interest for the public at large to which its scientific merits would 
otherwise entitle it. It is not given to every student or expositor of 
nature to invest the dry lessons of science with the charm which 
breathes through the writings of Mr. Darwin or Mr. Wallace. It 
may be that the thorough exhaustion which the Abyssinian 
campaign, in its more picturesque aspect at least, has undergone at 
the hands of newspaper correspondents and military critics has 
led our author in despair to the extreme of a contrary method of 
treatment, if not to a disdain of embellishments and amplifications 
which betray too often the hand of the penny-a-liner. That his 
labours have been conducted and his narrative compiled in the 
strictest spirit of duty and with the most conscientious adherence 
to fact is apparent upon the very surface of his pages. And the 
in to our stores of scientific knowledge through his keen, 
judicious, and untiring observation of a country hitherto but 
superficially and unscientifically explored will be found such as 
more than to justify the trust reposed at head-quarters in his 
professional fitness. 

The first of the three parts into which Mr. Blanford divides his 
work contains a brief description of the route pursued by the ex- 
pedition to which he was officially attached as geologist and 
naturalist, under the authority of the Government of India. His 
application for this post, one of so much importance and interest 
to a man of his acquirements and tastes, was successfully backed 
by the record of past services of the same kind on the Indian geo- 
logical survey and in the remote regions of Upper Pegu. Leaving 
Bombay Harbour, December iv 1867, in the Bucentaur, one of 
the fleet of sailing transports, Mr. Blanford was eight months or so 
with the British force on its march to Magdala and back, and for 
a short period in addition in Northern Abyssinia after the depar- 
ture of the troops. The chief interest of his book centres in his 
notes on the natural features of the countries traversed by him. 
The more tangible fruits of his journeyings, aided by the facilities 
afforded by his official position, are to be seen in the extensive 
collection of natural varieties brought home by him, comprising 
more than 1,600 specimens of vertebrata alone, representing about 
360 new species, besides mollusca and a few articulata. These speci- 
mens are described and classified more in detail in the concluding 
section of the volume, combined with general remarks on the 
fauna of rome and with an enumeration of the various animals 
observed, their habits, distribution, and characteristics, preceded 
by 4 short account of the principal works previously published on 
Abyssinian zoology, The intermediate portion is devoted to the 
geology of that curious country. It comprises a succinct account 
of what has been done by previous explorers, a detailed report of 
the formations examined, and general remarks upon the geological 
configuration of Abyssinia. The physical geography of the 
country was already as fully and clearly mapped out as that of 
any region neither inhabited nor frequently visited by Europeans. 
Beyond a few corrections of latitudes and longitudes, little has 
been added by the late expedition save in matters of detail. The 
geology of Abyssinia, however, had hitherto met with far less 
attention than its —— features or its zoology. In a slight 
saree sketch Mr. Blanford is able to exhaust all that has 

en effected by previous explorers in this department of science. 
Scattered notices of the rocks and other formations will be met 


* Observations on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia, made during the 
Progress of the British Expedition to that: Count “em 1867-8. By W. T. 
Blanford, F.G.S., &c., late Geologist to the i Lehien's 
Macmillan & Co. 1870. 
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-with in the of travellers, from Bruce and Salt to the recent 
i P Markham and Vag Heuglin. A sketch by Riippell, 
in the Museum Senkenbergianum, in 1834, and a letter from M. 
a@’Abbadie, in the Bulletin de la Société Géologique, in 18 39, are 
the earliest materials of a directly technical kind on Mr. Blan- 
ford’s list. A much lo rt of M. Vignaud in the 
-same Bulletin, in 1843, is devoted mainly to an account of the 
“volcanic rocks around Adowa, reaching to the Red Sea, which in 
many points fails to satisfy our author. In more than —— 
in the Comptes-rendus for 1841 M. Rocher d’Héricourt details hi 
-observations on the Red Sea coast, the Gulf of Aden, the Adel 
country and Shoa. He has determined the basement rocks of 
Shoa as consisting of ite and other associated crystalline 
masses, lofty and of vast extent, underlying trachyte and basalt. 
We also owe to him a description of the great ravine near Ango- 
lala, 1,254 metres deep and only 800 broad, with its sides of 
volcanic tufa resting on primitive rocks. The most important 
-contribution, however, to the geology of the country is that given 
by MM. Ferret and Gallinet in the third volume of their Voyage 
-en Abyssinie, published in 1847. While differing in some res 
from the conclusions of these officers, who he thinks had but little 
-experience in field geology, our author is led to speak most highly 
-of the general correctness and value of their observations. Fol- 
-fowing in the main their classification of the stratified beds, Mr. 
Blanford prefers to group together under one series, the meta- 
morphic, the whole of the crystalline and subcrystalline rocks laid 
-down by MM. Ferret and Gallinet as primary, intermediate, and 
-carboniferous, failing to see decisive fs of distinction. The 
-oolitic beds which come next in their system are the “ Antalo lime- 
-stones” of our author's series, entirely confirming the opinions of 
those gentlemen. He seems unnecessarily to question their proofs of 
the existence of rocks of iferous, triassic, and cretaceous age 
in Abyssinia, the first being indicated by the presence of coal, the 
eosond by that of rock salt and sulphur between the highlands and 
-the Red Sea, travellers also speaking of indications of chalk in Shoa. 
“The tertiary sedimentary rocks of the French series he considers 
‘to be pre-jurassic, and their tertiary igneous rocks to be in part at 
east of older date. A paper . A. Sadebeck in the Berlin 
Leitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir 1869, giving a sketch 
-of the neighbourhood of Axum and Adowa in Tigré, founded 
upon a collection of specimens sent by Dr. Schimper, does not add 
-much to our knowledge, the learned doctor evidently doubting 
whether many of the rock samples were of sedimentary or 
~volcanic origin. 

The fundamental rocks of all Tigré, and probably, Mr. Blan- 
ford thinks, of all Abyssinia, are metamorphic. They 
«the mass of the table-land, and are in every deep 
valley. Above a height of 8,000 feet peaks, as a rule, 
-consist of bedded traps, between which and the metamor- 
phics intervenes a series of and limestones, one group 
-of the former underlying the latter, the limestone being fossili- 
ferous and of the jurassic In the north-eastern portion of 
“Tigré, around Halai, Senafé, and Adigrat, the rock resting imme- 
-diately upon the metamorphics is in general a massive sandstone. 
Out of this are cut the numerous i whose faces 
-of brown, white, pale red, or lilac, give so peculiar a character to 
the scenery. To this series, widely diffused and often 1,000 feet in 
thickness, our author gives the name of the Adrigratsandstone. Next 
_ above this in ascending order, as shown in a clear sketch section, lie 
the Antalo limestones, from which the greater part of the fossils 
-enumerated in the present work were obtained. Few were, unfor- 
tanately, in good condition. They include two species of echino- 
edermata, nearly twenty of mollusca lamellibranchiata, and three 
of gasteropoda. Most numerous are the fossil oysters, which seem 
to have belonged to a bed extending as far north as the Mediter- 
-ranean, one relic of the series having been recognised by Mr. 
-J. Keast Lord in the oolitie rock from which the Sphinx is hewn. 
Over this wide limestone deposit, already much broken by eleva- 
-tion, intrusion, and water action, was poured at a later age a vast 
-volcanic flood, constituting the greater part of the wide Abyssinian 

u. No adequate opportunity has been found of exploring 
the remarkable trachytic ranges around Adowa. But from the 
form of the hills they may be inferred not to differ much from 
those of Senafé, which have been found by M. d’Héricourt to 
correspond with those of Magdala and the southern ran 
stretching into Shoa. The lower or inclined group of this 
series of traps is laid down in Mr. Blanford’s map as the 
-Ashangi group, the higher or horizontal beds as that of Magdala. 
In mineral character Mr. Blanford was struck with the near 
zxesemblance of the Ashangi beds to the great Trappean series of 
‘Western India, the resemblance extending even to such minute 
ypeculiarities as the frequent occurrence of agate or zeolite covered 
with green earth, and the existence of a peculiar porphyritic 
basalt with tabular crystals of felspar. Similar beds are known to 
underlie the nummulitic series of the coast of Arabia, just as the 
Bombay traps do in Guzerat and Cutch. Few questions offer 
greater interest to the geologist than that of the possible con- 
mexion between the various upper secondary or lower tertiary 
bedded traps of South-Western Asia and Eastern Africa. 

The tremendous gorges or ravines into which the overlying 
trap beds have been eleft form perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of the physical configuration of Abyssinia. Mr. Blan- 
ford’s reasoning in regard to this special class of phenomena is 
careful and judicious, The idea of marine action as their cause is, | 
he shows, out of the question, No evidence of glacier excavation | 


is to be traced here, as in the Fiords of Norway, nor could any 
— disturbance have produced such rents in the earth’s sur- 

e. The strata which cap the scarps at each side of the ravine 
are perfectly horizontal, There can be no doubt that these enor. 
mous hollows are simply channels cut by the streams which run 
in them. An amazing amount of time is of course necessary for 
the production of this effect. But similar effects are being wit- 
nessed in our day, and no idea of the volume or force of tropical 
torrents can be formed by mere experience of floods in Wes- 
tern Europe. “Ifthe action of such small streams as the 
Jitta and the Bashilo have sufficed to sweep away the con- 
tents of ravines 3,000 or 4,000 feet in depth, what ma 
not have been the effect of rivers like the Takkazzyé an 
Mareb? How much of the Abyssinian highlands has been 
removed by these great torrents, and spread as an alluvial 
deposit over the basin of the Nile?” Ourauthor’s Indian experi- 
ences here come in to confirm his estimate of the agency of sub- 
aerial denudation in disintegrating, channelling, and scarping the 
plateau lands of Abyssinia. His frontispiece gives a good idea of 
the sca: mountain forms assumed by the trap beds which cap 
the hills, and which afford such admirable sites for the ambas or 
hill-forts of the natives. An excellent geological map, litho- 
— in colours, of the whole route pgm by the British 
orce makes clear to the eye the extent and geographical relations 
of these and the other mountain ranges, with their intervening 
formations. An interesting section is given to the existing series 
of active volcanic rocks chiefly skirting the Red Sea and reap- 
pearing on the coast of Aden. With these is connected the series 
of hot-springs, two of the best known of which are that at Ailat,. 
thirty miles west of Massowa, and that of Atzfut, eight miles 
south of Zulle. The alluvial deposits near the coast come in for 
mention, together with the coral formations of the Red Sea. The 
rich black soil which makes the uplands of Abyssinia so fertile 
both in cereals and grasses, and especially suited for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, is traced by our author to the disintegration of the 
trap with which the plateau lands and hills are crowned. It is, 
however, from the dolerite, not the trachyte, beds that this cha- 
racteristic blackness and richness is derived. Another interesting 
circumstance is the finding of numerous flakes and chips of obsidian 
scattered about far from any place where that rock is met with t 
situ. Bearing unmistakable evidence of human workmanship, they 
add one more to the accumulating proofs of the presence of man, 
at a period immensely remote, at widely different regions of the 
earth’s surface. 

We have no space left for discussing our author’s remarks upon 
the mammals, birds, and reptiles of Abyssinia. In this depart- 
ment, however, the interest and the en of his work are not 
less equably sustained, and his contributions to science deserve 
no inferior degree of recognition. He has an eye for every pro- 
vince of nature, with not a little of the instinct and enjoyment 
of sport. Among birds in particular he seems to be at home, and 
he has enjoyed the delight, dear to the naturalist, of giving his 
name to not a few novel and choice varieties of the feathered 
kingdom The Alauda pretermissa, the pratincola semitorquata of 
both sexes, and phylloscopus Abyssinicus, W. Blanf., very well 
figured in all their glory of plumage, will remain proud and pleas- 
ing memorials of his visit. The public have reason to thank him for 


having im to them so much of the pleasure and profit which 
he has realized himeelf 


CURIOSITIES OF TOIL.* 

HAT may be accepted as a fair justification for publishing 

an article in a magazine or a newspaper? Some persons 

will perhaps answer, the fact that the editor is willing to accept 
the article in question. And what will justify the author im 
collecting a series of such articles and launching them upon the 
world with all the formality of bookship, so as a book is 
entitled to that name in virtue of external form and appearance ? 
The answer must again be, the readiness of some publisher to 
undertake the responsibility. We must admit that in one sense 
these answers admit of no mee: Every British subject, we are 
aware, has an oo right to set forth to the world, in any 
form that pleases him, any collection of words which he chooses 
to put pee so long as he is not actually obscene or libellous. 
He may be as foolish, as dreary, and as voluminous as seems good 
to him, and he is not in the leasi danger of being placed in the 
pillory or committed to the House of Correction. These, we take 
it, are undeniable truths, and we have no desire to see them 
altered. The perpetration of a bad book generally brings of itself 
a sufficient penalty to the author, or at any rate to some of the 
accomplices in his crime ; and if there are certain een and 
a thoroughly bad writer occasionally succeeds in bewildering the 
public mind, and winning glory and substantial profit for a 
season, we must endeavour to possess our souls in patience and 
remember that Providence has not seen fit to proportion reward 
to merit in the present stage of existence. There is, however, one 


| person who is apt to suffer in consequence of this state of things, 


and who may be justified in emitting an occasional cry of distress. 
The conscientious critic plods through an amorphous mass of 
matter calling itself a book, and looking exactly like a book on a 
shelf or a library table ; and he is apt, when he discovers its true 


* Curiosities of Toil. By Dr.,Wynter. 2 vols. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1870. 
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nature, to repine at his hard fate and to feel a certain resentment 
against the author who has more or less entrapped him into a 
singularly unprofitable study. All that he can do under such 
circumstances is to _ as energetically as may be to the 
surrounding public. He a eep into the bog, and 
floundered through, after sundry desperate struggles, to the other 
side. He may hold up a warning hand to those who would other- 
wise follow him, and beg them not to be enticed by the mage 
surface into paths which will prove to be both dreary 

tless. 


These at least were our feelings after reading through two 
volumes of highly respectable appearance, clad in decent blue 
binding, and described in = letters on the back by the taking 
title Curiosities of Toil. They further announced themselves as 
the work of Dr. Wynter, who, as we knew from previous 
acquaintance with his writings, could be an agreeable and in- 
structive author enough; and an additional guarantee was given 
for their excellence in the statement that they were reprinted from 
certain highly respectable periodicals, including the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews. The name indeed had a rather suspicious 
twang. When an author has secreted a certain quantity of mis- 
cellaneous matter, and is desirous of binding up his performances 
in a single volume, he endeavours to hit upon a title which at 
once holds out a promise of something interesting, and is wide 
enough to cover almost any subject under the sun. Curiosities 

Toi is just one of these names, and, in spite of an apology in 
the preface, we must say that it is very ill calculated to convey 
any notion of the real nature of the contents. It applies indeed 

tty fairly to some of the forty or fifty articles which are 
a collected. Fish-culture, or the uses of India-rubber or the 

t-oflice, may be said without much straining of words to supply 
instances of curious varieties of the modes and objects of human 
labour. By straining a little more we may admit that an article 
or two about London beggars, and even one entitled “No Water 
on Sunday,” may possibly come under the same heading. But 
it is really going a little too far when the same expres- 
sion is made to include a description of Venice, a few general 


remarks ebout “ Getting on in Life,” and a paper upon “ Suicide | 


and Suicides.” "We would not, however, complain of the inac- 
curacy of the titlk—a matter which it is proverbially difficult to 


settle to the general satisfaction—except as it gives rise to a sus- | 


picion which we fear from our subsequent investigations is only too 
well founded. This was, in short, that the curiosity of toil most 
fully illustrated would be the singular shifts and devices of the 
boo — art. The title, in fact, is merely meant to cover a 
— gaol-delivery of all the reviews of books, puffs of benevo- 

t institutions, anecdotes of travel, and reflections about things 
in general which Dr. — happens to have put together during 
the last year or two. ‘There are very few men whose random 
contributions to fugitive literature will bear being brought 
together in this fashion. A man must have a very sparkling wit, 
or of and able to 
empty his scrapbook u public indiscriminate trust to 
its making agreeable toting: At any rate he shoald take the 
trouble to prune and correct and reduce the hetero us mass.to 
some kind of unity and consistence. How far Wynter has 
condescended to take this trouble may be inferred from two or 
three instances which have struck us in working through the 
book, At p. 39 of vol. ii. he remarks that toy ships are now 
made in great perfection and beauty, but he doubts whether the 
“ younkers enjoy them as much as we did” when we made the 
whole concern for ourselves with a blunt claspknife. This is all 
very well; but it is rather annoying to find precisely the same 
remark served up again at p. 76 in —— scarcely altered. 

it very 


Dr. Wynter mig. onably repeat his illustration in two 
ifling magazine articles, the first of which he had ibly for- 
gotten when he wrote the second; but it is r too bad 


should allow one to t the other 
within so a space. But this is only one mstance. An 
article about “Indian Textile Fabries,” in vol. i., contains a good 
deal of cram which reappears not much the worse for wear in an 
article on the Indian Museum in vol. ii. The native dress is de- 
scribed in both, and we are told in both that the commonest articles 
are the dhotee, longee, and saree, which are described in almost 
identical terms, except that, oddly , the saree, which was 
an article of female costume in vol. i., become the dress of 
the men in vol. ii. In the same way we are treated under dif- 
ferent headings to repetiti ith certain minor variations, of the 
ight-adventures of certain in a refuge; and the following 
vertisement, which is certain! ly sensing nana is made to do 
duty twice over at full length, first as illustrating photographs, 
and secondly as illustrating the wiles of beggars. It is sent, we 
should explain, with a portrait of six children, and makes. the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


The father of these British-born Protestant children is an elderly gentle- 
man, ruined by competition in business, and just beginning life again ; and 
the mother is in a very precarious state of health. To seek for adopters is 
against parental instinct ; and besides, it to that, as 
py the time their schooling is over, in tem or years, they would most 

ely be orphans, and their willing adopters would be welcome to it [sic]. 
At present, the father, in his alarm for the fate ef these creatures, seeks for 
some that would pay, not to the father, but to good boarding-schools, for 
their clothing, keeping, and tuition; and, after schooltime, see that 
should not want. Willing benefactors are therefore requested to state what 
they would feel inclined to do for each child; they may point out by numbers 
Given at the foot to, &c. &c. 


| for the most part content with sayi 


The children are duly numbered in the and some 
benevolent person may have taken more pity on “ these creatures ” 
than their ingenious parent. Now it is rather irritating, when 
one is treated to the smallest of li food, to have the same 
dishes calmly served up twice over with this ing coolness, 
Of all modes of filling out pages it is certainly the simplest, 
though also the least satisf; . A gentleman who treats his 
own work and the public with such contempt is not likely to 
be particular as to the quality of his other articles. e are not 
surprised to find that some of them are very stale, and that others 
are padding of the poorest quality. We feel ourselves insulted, 
for example, when we are treated to am account of Venice, 
which describes a gondola, states that St. Mark’s and the ducal 
at one o’c ily, and insists at m the nov 3 
that the streets full of i 
that it is odd that S ’s “intuitive knowledge of the beau- 
tiful ” did not lead him to describe gondolas in the Merchant of 
Venice scarcely reconciles us to this repetition of the dreariest 
guide-book commonplaces. Nor do we at all understand the use 
of inserting an article about “getting on in life” between this. 
description of Venice and one devoted to nursery tales. The 
whole point of it is to say that neither men nor women should try 
to look like twenty when they are fifty. Nothing more unde- 
niable was ever said ; but why should it be said overagain? The 
answer, we fear, is only too plain; namely, that it fills five pages, 
and therefore goes a little way to enable Dr. Wynter to make two. 
volumes of materials which would be scanty for one. The same 
remark might be made of some dreary observations about Madame 
Tussaud, about housekeeping, about child-murder, and upon 
various topics which may be justifiably made texts for filling a. 
magazine, but certainly have no sort of claim to a literary resur- 
rection. 
We will go no further; for it is time to add the remark that 
Dr. Wynter deserves to be blamed pretty sharply, because he is- 


obviously capable of There are some really 
Ik. 


oma articles in the boo: . Wynter is not a very original. 
or profound observer, or at least does not condescend in his 
writings to give us any evidence that he possesses such qualities. 
But he has a happy turn for hitting upon collections of odd facts. 
lying a little on one side of most people’s line of life, and he can put 
accounts of them together in an entertaining form enough. Even. 


| the best of his articles are not very solid =? and do not con- 
tain many philosophical reflections, In soci 


difficulties he is. 
make everybod and hi and in discussing those “ curio- 
sities of tail fair Tescribed by his title he satisfies. 
himself by the observation that our grandfathers would be much. 
surprised at steam and electric telegraphs. In short, he dwells. 
in the regions of the commonplace; but for people who want 
a little light gossip about modern curiosities, and like to have an 
intelligent guide in looking at a London shop-window or wan- 
dering through the South Kensington Museum, he may serve to- 
pass away an odd half-hour pleasantly enough. Cnlucki y, havin 

made some good hits in this way, he seems to have been seiz 

with the very erroneous notion that any odd remarks that occurred. 
to him were of necessity amusing, and might be tumbled out upon 
a long-suffering public without pruning, or even collation. 
In short, we imagine that the theory on which the book has been 
compiled is to discovered in his first article, which is 
entitled “The Use of Refuse.” There he tells us how much 
has been done with the remains of dead with the refuse- 
material from gasworks, with the old clothes, and 
with a variety of other articles; and, to do him justice, he tells 
it pleasantly and vividly enough. Unluckily he has applied 
@ similar method to his own refuse. He has ted us with. 
the worn-out and cast-away rubbish which had gradually 
accumulated in his own pigeon- as in those of most. in- 
dustrious authors. He o ht to remember that on his own show- 
ing refuse is only valuable when it has gone through certain 
chemical processes, and that raw refuse, if we may use such an. 
expression, is not exhilarating to the human mi The mere 
sweepings of a literary workshop should either be left to me or 
worked up into a new form, not made up forcibly into bundles, 
tied together with an ingenious title, cast out to shift for 

es in the world. 


THE BANE OF A LIFE.* 
book is one of the most interesting we have read for a. 
long time. Notas a novel im the sense, not as a 
work of art by any means, but as an pxcmive of mauners, of 
modes of thought, and ways of action of which society as a rule 
knows nothing. We know something, and fancy more, about the 
peasantry and the pi y poor, whor: we generally deseribe 
as the victims of a stern and inexorable fate, and thus endue with 
a tragic element that lifts them out of sordidress into ; and 
we know all about the middle-classes in their twofold aspect of 
= and poor gentility; and some of us have seen @ little 
hind the radiant curtain which divides the glorified upper ten 
from the grovelling herd below. But we do not know anything 
* The Bane of a Life. A Novel. By Thomas W. the “ Journey- 
Habits ous. of the, Working 


man Engineer”), Au r of “ Some and Customs 
Classes,” &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1870, 
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of the well-to-do artisan class, 
shops all the week and come out gorgeous on Sundays, who 
have a societies and. boating clubs like their betters, 
tronize the local theatre, and the dancing academy where they 
earn their steps with diligence, and are pronounced finished 
dancers of a gentlemanly style after a quarter’s teaching, who get 
up balls and picnics among themselves, where they take their 
young ladies and pay for them—the women who are shop girls, or 
“needledrivers””—and who speak of their companions as gentle- 
men and of each other as ladies, when they do not give a sobri- 
quet, which is more common. As a distinction they speak of the 
men who, a generation ago, laid sole claim to the title of gentle- 
men, as “swells”; and gentlewomen are generally swell ladies, 
or with the more expressive prefix of “real.” There is nothing 
picturesque or poetic about this class. Neither poor nor rich, 
neither lowly nor refined, with no amusing superstitions Py reason 
of their ignorance, yet with none of the depth and solidity, the 
reasonableness and elevation of true culture, they strike us chiefly 
for their “ bad style ” ; and we let them alone as too near ourselves 
to be interesting, and yet too far below us to be admirable. Mr. 
Wright's book thus comes with the force and freshness of a new 
study, and has almost an ethnological value; and we have the more 
pleasure in it because of its absolute simplicity, its photographic 
clearness of detail, and the absence of all the make-up and fancy 
sketching which would inevitably have been had it been written 
one who was not of the same pb by birth and education, and 
who only looked at it from the outside. 


oe the most striking thing with regard to manners in this 
book is the curious familiarity permitted between girls and 
honourable men. The amount of kissing they all do on the 
smallest provocation is amazing, and the line drawn between flirt- 
ing and keeping corapany, making love in a vague way and bein 
engaged in a positive way, is as odd as the rest. A young man, it 
seems, may meet a girl evening after evening, and accompany her 
home—to her own door. He may take her to picnics and dances, 
be her companion in her Sunday walks, her cavalier, or “ big 
brother” as Mr. Wright puts it, on dark nights and at all other 
times, and as such entitled to protect her from the attentions of 
any other admirer, to knock any man down who presumes to be too 
free or too rude, and to act generally as if he was her appointed 
guardian ; yet all the while they are not engaged, but only flirting, 
and no one will think worse of either when the scene shifts and 
she takes up with another “big brother,” while he transfers his 
rotection to her friend. But should the young fellow, as Mr. 
right says, “with the consent of the girl, call for her at 
her parents’ house when going to take her for a Sunday 
afternoon’s walk, and after the walk return there to tea with her, 
he is looked upon as having crossed the Rubicon of courtship. 
From that point he and the girl are regarded as pledged, as 
‘keeping company’ with an avowed view to marriage.” But 
though they may be “ keeping company” and engaged, so far as 
their own desires go, according to the etiquette of courtship 
existing among this class, ‘a matrimonial engagement is not con- 
sidered irretrievably ratified until the girl in her turn has been 
(when the thing is practicable) favourably received at Sunday 
afternoon tea by the parents of her lover.” With these conditions 
fulfilled the marriage may take place as soon as the young people 
like, and they may have one of the three styles of wedding in 
vogue among the artisan class, They may meet at the church, 
the bridegroom having been to work till breakfast time as 
usual—the bride having got an hour’s leave from her mistress on 
the plea of visiting a sick aunt or the like—and they may get 
married and immediately separate, both going to work as if 
nothing had happened, and the marriage remaining a secret 
until some time after. Or they may go with a friend, and take a 
holiday for the day ; or they may atfect a cheap and showy kind 
of “ fashionable” wedding, and have bridesmaids and best men, 
wedding wreaths and a wedding breakfast, and a week’s honey- 
moon, like the “real swells” they ape. But whatever style they 
may adopt, the man ought to have got over his Wanderjihre, and 
be solidly established before he thinks of marrying at all. Once it 
was the almost universal practice for a mechanic to marry and 
settle down as soon as he was out of his time, and the decenter 
and steadier the young fellow was the more sure he was to marry 
before he could keep his wife in comfort or provide for the young 
ravens to follow. Now the voice of the tendo is dead against the 
habit ; and the voice of the trade is eee It has been found by 
experience that the “one shop” workmen forced into the market 
by the overthrow of old firms and the like are comparatively use- 
less when taken out of their accustomed groove. But we will give 
Mr. Wright’s own words on the subject :— 


It was found that their ideas as well as their manual skill generally ran in 
one groove ; that they were saturated with local prejudices ; had repressive 
notions respecting all improvements that they considered new-fangled, 
and were given to constantly singing the praises of the good old shop of 
their idolatry as a means of expressing their dissatisfaction with all others. 
Not a pleasant kind of men these, nor a profitable one either, and so the 
trade wisely set their faces against the system which created them, It 
became one of the unwritten but all-powerful laws of the trade that a 
young fellow on coming out of his time chould travel for some years. That 
he should make a grand trade tour and gather experience in various 
branches of the trade and systems of management before settling down in 
one shop or distriet. 


The hero of the book, if he can be called so, disdains this rule, 
as all other rules of wisdom, and comes to grief in consequence; 


fishness, and his unwise alliance with the “Queen of the Needle- 
drivers.” This title designates the handsomest and showiest girl 
in the workroom of a large draper’s establishment in Stonebury, 
Both Harry and Kate the Queen are showy and snobbish; 
and of the two Kate is the worse, inasmuch as she is the 
more heartless. Harry at least redeems some of his faults by 
his excessive love for his good-for-nothing wife, while she loves 
nothing beyond her beauty, her dress, and her pleasures. By 
means of vanity and the tallyman she drags her husband to crime 
and ruin, and both come to a miserable end, according to the laws 
of poetic justice. Harry's initial fault was in his marr, ing at all 
while still so young. His father’s death having occurred while he 
was a lad, he had been kept during his term of * cag waging by 
the exertions of his mother and sister; and when he was “a 
mun ”—that is, when he came of age and was out of his time—he 
was naturally expected to do something for them in return; to be 
their “lodger,” according to the habits of his class, and pay them 
so much a week for his board, to take on himself sundry incidental 
expenses, and to be the head of the family as his father would 
have been. If he had travelled, as other young men are made to 
do, he would have sent them money from time to time, according 
to his luck in getting jobs by the way. But omg & the circum- 
stances of the case, and his being the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow, his shopmates relaxed the rule of “ knocking about 
for some years,” and allowed him to remain at Stonebury, 
that he might help his own family, and pay back some- 
thing of what he had received so liberally. Hence, when he 
begins to be dressy and extravagant, and ends by resolvin 
to marry Queen Kate, he knows that he is doing what wi 
be ill regarded by every one, and what is in point of fact 
substantially disloyal and selfish, Another young man, Charley 
Thompson, carries out this rule of travelling and knocking about 
with as good results as the Industrious Apprentice ; but then his 
fault lies in “carrying on” as he does with “ Little Dimples ”— 
Fanny Mason ne to the registry—and leaving her without 
a word of engagement between them. However, all comes right 
in oe and constancy and common sense get their appvinted 
rew 


Very funny is the wit of this book, or rather what is meant for 
wit. Itis an exquisite joke when a young man comes in to tea 
with the “son of the house,” and tells him to make himself at 
home. “ Boil me a couple of eggs while I’m washing, will you 
missis? I’m going to live high to-day,” is another joke, with the 
addenda, “Do you like eggs, Georgey?” “ Yes, but I’ve had 
breakfast.” “Oh, you needn't have alarmed yourself. I was only 
going to say that if you did you could look at me eating them.” 
“ Well, as there’s no extra charge at feeding time I will.” The 
slang is of a piece with the humour that calls dancing “ the light 
fantan,” that “does the fascinating” or “the grand,” that talks 
of .love-making in earnest as “a case of regular dustman,” and 
being stared at and not minding it, “standing a bit of gapeseed.” 
It is of a feeble, rather silly, but quite inoffensive kind, as indeed 
is the whole book throughout, both in tone and treatment. Much 
as we may laugh at the “bad style” of the society it depicts, 
though the familiarities allowed between young men and women 
may surprise us, and the total want of esthetic refinement ma, 
seem strange in connexion with the amount of education pronto | 
yet there is nothing to offend the strictest morality of a rational 
and healthy mind ; save indeed the episode which is meant to be 
a warning as well as an illustration, when Queen Kate—that thrift- 
less, flirtmg “ bane ” of Harry Mason—goes off with her first lover, 
the “flash actor,’ while her husband is working out his sentence 
in prison. But this is told so soberly and quietly that no one can 
be offended at it; in this respect forming a striking contrast to 
the pictures of better-bred society put out by what are called 
emphatically ladies, and sometimes by gentlemen. For we must 
do the fairer sex the — of admitting their superiority in the 
warmer styles of novel-writing. 


About the most graphic scene in the book is one in which 
Charley Thompson shows his chivalry and gets into a row. There 
was a dance at an inn a little way out of town, and there he took 
as “his girl” the Little Dimples of the story. Now, if a good 

irl and a tolerable seamstress, Fanny Mason was an indifferent 

ancer, and as such got some unpleasant “sniggers” from the 
“more genteel of the male dancers.” Whereupon Charley, after 
calling one of the most aggravating of the “ sniggerers” “ six feet 
of bad stuff,” “acur,” “a cowardly blackguard,” and “a duffer,” 
goes on to say— 


If you hadn’t been the cur you are, you’d have known that any fellow 
weal a thousand times rather be kicked himself than be hit at by even so 
much as a look at his girl. You might have sniggered at me all day long 
and I’d have taken no notice of it; but when you do it to my girl on my 
account, that’s up another street ; I’d have acut at any fellow for that, if he 
was as big as the side of a house, 


After which he oh him a couple of facers straight from the 
shoulder, and is told by one of the girls that he had “ served the 
big beast quite right.” ~ 


_ The book is written quietly and with a great deal of manly 


' the story being mainly the chronicle of an unhappy maniage made 
aa for love without om woe wherein Harry Mason, the “hero ” jp 
a oe, who would probably have done well when he had got 
i the conceit taken out of him by “ knocking about ” fora few years, 
i goes to ruin at a headlong pace by reason of his vanity, his sel- 
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good sense ; but Mr. Wright is himself one of the class he paints, 
and therefore writes as his class talks. That is, he uses fine words 
where common ones would do, slang where ee ged English 
would be as expressive, and he trips every now and then in his 
ar. But the sterling value of the work outweighs all 
ese defects, and we are glad to be able to so sincerely in 
praise of a book which has the merit of truth, if the demerits of 
a bad style and doubtful syntax. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ISTORICAL literature has lately produced a goodly crop 
of works which really deserve the attention of students, 
and which we are the more glad to notice because our monthly 
budget has in this respect for some time past been rather 
meagre. First let us mention M. Sainte-Beuve’s small volume 
on Prince Talleyrand.* It is rather tantalizing to learn that the 
great diplomatist’s memoirs are not to be published for the next 
twenty years, and if we may believe what some persons say who 
have read, or heard read, ents from these memoirs, we are 
at a loss to understand why they should still be withheld from 
us. No anecdotes, very few instances of Talleyrand’s biting wit, 
nothing personal, mere effusions of rhetoric—such, it is said, is 
the character of a work which, if correctly described, will have 
certainly lost all its interest for the reading erage of twenty years 
hence. In the meanwhile the late causeur has given us a mono- 
graph on the Prince which will be read with great interest, and 
which excited no small controversy when it was first published 
in the | pee 9 of the Temps. M. Sainte-Beuve had an awkward 
way of calling things and persons by their right names ; inde ire. 
M. Mignet’s splendid éloge of Talleyrand will remain as a model 
of academic style ; but the brochure before us is, of the two, the 

more faithful portrait. 

M. de Barthélemy’s volume on Mesdames de France + is the first 
work of any length which has been written on the daughters of 
Louis XV.—the three princesses so well known to the readers of 
Mr. ag pa History of the French Revolution under the names of 
Graille, Loque, and Chiffe; and yet the details of their life are 
extremely interesting, for they were mixed up with the events of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, they took their share in 
the intrigues of the Court of Versailles, and their bitter opposition 
to the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette would alone suffice to give 
yalue to an authentic and pee | prepared narrative of their 
career. M.de Barthélemy was well qualified to discharge this 
duty, and he has composed a volume which will occupy a dis- 
tinguished place — the many contributions recently made 
to illustrate the annals of the French Court during the years 
which immediately preceded the Revolution. It is a matter of 
regret that the splendid collection of State papers preserved in 
the Paris archives should still be unclassed and uncatalogued, for 
M. de cae maa has thus been debarred from consulting the 
correspondence of Mesdames Adélaide and Victoria formerly kept 
at the Versailles Record Office, and within a comparatively re- 
cent period transferred to Paris. This correspondence, we are 
told, is really interesting, and gives a more favourable opinion of 
the daughters of Louis XV. than has been entertained by the 
majority of historians. M. de Barthélemy has made up for this 
deficiency, to a certain extent at least, by consulting all the 
sources within his reach. In addition to the memoirs of the 
Duke de Luynes, the journals of Barbier, Marais, Bachaumont, 
and other printed works, he has been able to avail himself of 
several documents hitherto unpublished, which will be found 
in the appendix. He is rather severe in his estimate of the 
Queen Marie-Leczinska, but when he condemns the attitude 
assumed by Mesdames de France towards Marie-Antoinette, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, he is only just. It was one of 
the greatest misfortunes of the unhappy consort of Louis XVI. 
that she met, on her arrival at Versailles, with the hatred, not 
merely of the shameless crew which surrounded Madame Dubarry, 
but also of the princesses of the Royal family, who had ho 
that the probable disgrace of the reigning favourite would lead 
to their own influence as political personages. 

M. Octave d’Assailly’s volume on Albertus Magnus ¢ would be 
more interesting if it were written in a less turgid and bombastic 
style; its pomposity makes it extremely wearisome, and we lo: 
for some sober narrative like that which M. de Rémusat has devo’ 
to Abélard, and M. Jourdain to Thomas Aquinas. The great 
scholastic doctor should not have been celebrated in a kind of 
dithyrambic language, full of neologisms and metaphors; nor should 
he have been dragged on the scene of modern religious controver- 
sies as a pretext for the discussion of questions connected with 
the Papacy and free thought. M. Octave d’Assailly is a Liberal, 
but he is also a Christian; he tells us in his preface that, accord- 
ing to his opinion, the new wine ought to be put in new bottles, 
and that therefore the victory can remain neither to the revo- 
lutionists nor to the Ultramontanists, Christianity must, he 


* M. de Talleyrand. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Mesdames de France, filles de Louis XV. Par M. Ed. de Barthélemy. 
Paris: Didier. 
Albert le Pancien monde devant le Par O. @’. ° 
rt | grand, ‘ancien nouveau. Par O, d’Assailly. 


assume a modified appearance, it must rule over society by 
means of fresh weapons; and as, on the eve of the year 1 
Albertus us embodied the reconciliation between the Ch 
and the world, between reason and faith, so it must be now. The 
present octavo, which takes us only as far as the journey of 
Albertus Magnus to Paris and his teaching there, is the first 
volume of a work which, we repeat, would be all the better for 
being a little more simple. In spite, however, of its manifest 
faults, the book is one which will repay perusal, and we may here- 
after take an opportunity of noticing it more fully. 


Jean de Morvillier, Bishop of Orleans, and Keeper of the Seals 
in the sixteenth century *, was a statesman who, without actuall 
shining in the first rank, exercised considerable influence, an 
rendered distinguished services at a time when the honest fulfil- 
ment of political duties was often surrounded by much danger. He 
was gy | a man of conciliatory measures and of compro- 
mise; he could bend when others would have broken. His pre- 
sent biographer has had the advantage of having at his —— a 
number of interesting documents relating to him which never 
before been exhumed from the dust of the Paris Imperial Library ; 
for instance, Morvillier’s own memoirs, and also his life by Nicholas 
Le Févre de Lézeau, Councillor of State. From these sources 
the author could easily obtain the elements of an accurate and 
trustworthy sketch of the French Government during the sad epoch 
of the sixteenth century, He has faithfully performed his task. 
M. Baguenault de Puchesse does not attempt to gloss over the 
terrible excesses of the French Court under the administration of 
the later Valois, nor is he indifferent to the corruption which then 
pervaded every class of society. But he thinks, on the other hand, 
that the authority of the King was by no means so considerable 
as some modern historians cunpoms, and he is of opinion that 
the extreme facility with which political parties could at 
that time set the crown at defiance should lead us to modify 
our views respecting the fancied absolutism of Henry II. and 
Charles IX. 

Another volume on the battle of Waterloo! t Prince Edouard 
de la Tour d’Auvergne is not satisfied with any of the works 
already published on the subject. English writers have en- 
deavoured to claim all the glory on behalf of the Duke of 
Wellington, and Colonel Chesney alone has attempted to give to 

een guilty of great iality ; the works of er, Plotho, 
Miiffling, Clausewitz, should be but not 
trusted implicitly, for those authors do not always know 
clearly the facts from which they attempt to draw their con- 
clusions. French historians, it is added, are still more preju- 
diced. M. Thiers is too t a Bonapartist; M. Quinet and 
Colonel Charras, on the other hand, are too matic in their 
wish to damage the Emperor’s reputation. Prince de la Tour 
d’Auvergne hopes to be more successful, but he is reduced after 
all, in order to make out his case, to speculate on what ought 
to have happened, not on what really took place. Accord- 
ing to his opinion, Blucher and Wellington supplemented each 
other, but neither of them deserves to be pete higher than a 
second-rate general. On the contrary, the genius of Napoleon as 
a tactician never appeared to greater advantage; the campaign of 
1815 should have ended by a second battle of Austerlitz, and if 
the petit caporal succumbed, it was entirely the fault of his lieu- 
tenants. In the support of this theory Prince de la Tour 
d’Auvergne has written an interesting volume, but one which will 
not help to settle the question. The plans appended to the narra- 
tive are well executed, and the author’s remarks on preceding 
historians are very moderate and fairly put. 


The late Duke de Broglie’s remarks on the French Government, 
now presented for the first time to the public f, are not, strictly 
speaking, a new book. Some of our ers may perhaps remem~- 
ber that a few years ago, when despotism was rampant in France, 
and when the — semblance of opposition was visited with 
all the rigour of the law, a few lith me sheets bearing the 
signature of the eminent son-in-law of Madame de Staél were 
seized by the police, although intended merely for private circula- 
tion. Itis those obnoxious sheets which are now printed and 
advertised for sale without let or hindrance. The author begins 
by reviewing, in his introduction, the various forms of govern- 
ment which have successively existed on the other side of the 
Channel since 1789; and after showing the respective qualities of 
each of these systems, he concludes that there is no alternative 
between a republic and a constitutional monarchy. If the former 
solution is adopted, we must, he es, at once repudiate Socialism ; 
that is to say, we must disclai al eraeel with that particular 
modification of democracy which is just now most fashionable 
amongst Republicans, and the administrative régime adopted must. 
be so much like constitutional monarchy that it will be almost 
impossible to point out the difference. If, on the contrary, the 
majority of votes is in favour of constitutional monarchy, the 
family called upon to reign must resolutely discard everything 


* Jean de Morvillier, évéque d Orléans, garde des sceaux de France, Par 
G. Baguenault de Puchesse. Paris: Didier. 


+ Waterloo; étude de la de 1815. Par le lieut.-colonel prince 
de la Tour d’Auvergne. Paris: Pilon. 
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‘savouring of a Restoration in the political sense of the word, and 
isting the Phrygian cap of liberty. The Duke de 


hoisting glie proceeds 
from this fundamental proposition to sketch what a to him 
the best way of modifying the present political and inistrative 


institutions of our neighbours, wherever those institutions seem to 
call for im ement, Let us al, he says, to the data which 
we have already witliin our 3; let us beware of @ prior: con- 
ceptions and of the rash attempts of self-styled politicians who, 
like Alexander of old, cut the Gention knot instead of unfasten- 
ing it patiently. 

M. Charles Gouraud also forward with a projet de con- 
stitution.* His scheme is upon democratic axioms, and re- 
pudiates in thedistinctest manner both monarchical and oligarchical 
principles. He begins by asking the very matural question, As 
the fairest system of government is that where every member 
of the body politic has a share in the national sovereignty, and 
as this is now the system which prevails in France, what further 

ions can any class of persons lawfully bring forward? His 
answer is a simple one; the dissatisfaction expressed by a few 
ultra-Radicals arises from the rous theories of Socialists ; 


‘that they are equally opposed to Socialism and to the worn-out 


M. l’Abbé Duclos+ should have suppressed, or at any rate cur- 
tailed very much, his , Which is written too much in a self- 
laudatory style, and contains details which cannot be of any interest 
to the general reader. The book itself is a valuable one, and the 
author may claim the merit of having given a faithful portrait of 
Maria Theresa, the Queen Consort of Louis XIV. The mistresses 
of the grand mon are generally better known than his wife, 
and whilst innumerable volumes haye been published on Madame 
de Montespan, Madame dela Valliére, and Sa man de Maintenon, 
Maria Thevesa is mentioned only incidentally by most historians, 

important part of that Court of 
ersailles where, under the sanction of the King himself, scandals 
of every kind were of daily occurrence. M.1’Abbé Duclos has 
‘brought together an immense number of facts relative to the his- 
tory both of Queen Maria Theresa and of Mademoiselle de la 
Walliére; but he has much to learn as a writer, and the tediousness 
of his work is only equalled by the interest and value of some 
of the documents which he has had the good fortune to discover 
and to print. His two thick and closely printed octavos form a 
rich collection of materials which should be reduced into shape by 
the hand of an artist. 

The Memoirs of the Marquis de Boissy {, published by M. Paul 
Breton, are in ing to a certain extent, but they will pro- 
bably disappomt many of the admirers of the eccentric Senator, 
who will of course look out for bons mots and facetize at almost 
every . Too much space is taken up by quotations from 
speeches which can he read in all the public papers of the day, 
and by long narratives of a general rather than of an auto- 
biographical character. The introductory letter, for which the 
Marchioness de Boissy is — contains a number of parti- 
culars which illustrate the history of the Restoration and of the 
reign of Louis-Philippe; but a document written in the laudatory 
style from end to end can scarcely be trusted, and it will always 
be difficult to transform the Marquis de Boissy into a first-class 
politician. Amongst the public characters who appear in this 
-work M.de Chateaubriand occupies a conspicuous place, and is 
not painted in very favourable colours. Madame de Boissy accuses 
him of ingratitude towards her husband, who often relieved him 
from distressing pecuniary difficulties, and to whom he did not 
even allude in his Mémowres d’outre Tombe. 


The great defeet of works like M. Stapfer’s monograph on 
Sterne § is that they are panegyries. It is sometimes amusing to 
see how an author can make a hero out of a very questionable 
character, and we are often inclined to think that some subjects 
have been selected crott dye of illustrating how far the spirit 
-of paradox can be carri Sterne is certainly a man in whose 
favour very little can be said; when you have admired his powers 
-as a writer, and his gifts as a humourist, you have exhausted the 
sum of praise to which he is entitled; he was unquestionably a 
bad man, and it is ing induigence much too far to describe 
him as anything else. Stapfer’s volume, however, is one which 
deserves to be read, and amongst the numerous contributions 
made by our neighbours to the history of our own literature very 
few equal this work in ability and real interest. It consists of 


* La Société francaise et la Démocratie. Par Ch. Gouraud. Paris: 

+ Madame de la Valliére et Marie-Thérése d’Autriche, Par Vabbé | 
Duclos. Paris: Didier. 

} Mémoires du marquis de Boissy (1798-1800). Rédigés par Paul Breton. | 
Paris: Dentu. : 
ee Sterne, sa vie et ses écrits. Par Paul Stapfer, Paris: 


two parts; in the former we have a biography of Sterne; in the 
latter, the author gives us a detailed review of Tristram Shandy, 
the Sentimental Journey, and Yorick’s other works. Paris society 
during the eighteenth century comes under notice, for Sterne wag 
on terms of friendship with the Abbé Raynal, Helvétius, D’Holbach, 
and Diderot; and when, on one occasion, he preached a sermon 
at the English Embassy, he had amongst his hearers, besides David 
Hume, the principal representatives of the “ philosophic” school, 
as the French freethinkers used to style themselves. One of the 
most curious features in M. Stapfer’s volume is a fragment com- 
posed by Sterne himself, which has never been Pa mae before, and 
which appears on the present occasion both in the English original 
and a French translation. It is an essay on the metaphysical 
uestion discussed by Pascal in the celebrated piece entitled Les 
Infinis, and it bears a considerable resemblance also to 
the idea which forms the a of Fontenelle’s Entretiens 
sur la Pluralité des Mondes. M. Stapfer’s monograph is, on the 
whole, a remarkable book, and the parallel he institutes between 
his hero and Rabelais is very ably sustained. 


The late Duke d’Orléans*, who took so conspicuous a part in the 
African wars duzing the reign of Louis-Philippe, had prepared a 
work on the subject, and his intention was to give a history of the 
French dominion in that eountry from the earliest date—that is to 
say, from the taking of Algiers in 1830. He unfortunately did 
not live to carry out his original plan, and the volume now 
before us does not go further back than June 1835. But, with a 
view to give the work a character of completeness, and to explain 
the events related by the author, the Duke de Chartres has added 
an introduction in which he describes briefly the preliminaries, so 
to say, of these events—the state of northern Africa before the 
landing of the French army, and the early incidents of the 
conquest. The notes at the end of the book embody a few brief 
biographical memoranda on the chief officers who took part in the 
war; and an excellent map of Algeria enables the reader to follow 
all the incidents of the various campaigns. 


M. de Pontmartin, as a critict, cannot be compared to M. Sainte- 
Beuve; and yet his Samedis have qualities for which the 
causeur du Lundi would have been all the better. He is less 
tempted to indulge in expressions of spite against those whose 
views he does not share, and who have been a stumbling-block 
in his way; he never yields to the desire of breaking his 
ancient idols. The present volume gives us an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing the two writers, for we find in it extracts 
from that piquant edition of the Nouveaux Lundis, vol. xi., in 
which, by some accidental (?) mistake, several | goes had been 
allowed to appear containing very severe and sometimes un- 
justifiable attacks upon our most illustrious contemporaries. M. 
de Poutmartin does not always nor indiscriminately praise M. de 
Lamartine and M. Thiers, for instance ; but he is quite incapable 
of speaking of their genius with the sans-géne of M. Sainte- 
Beuve. The two concluding articles of the Nowveaux Sumedis are 
especially interesting, because they are devoted to M. Sainte- 
Beuve, with whom M. de Pontmartin had certainly no reason to 
feel satisfied, and yet they seem to us models of courteous and 
impartial criticism. 

Amongst the works of fiction lately published in France, two or 
three deserve to be noticed. Let us name, in the first place, the 
Légendes corréziennest of M. André Léo—a series of novelettes 
embodying certain traditions belonging to a province of central 
France, and curious for the local colouring which gives them an 
appearance of originality. 

M. Louis Enault’s La Destinée § is an interesting novel, which 
turns upon the heroism and self-sacrifice of a French officer, who, 
whilst devoting himself for others, finds his own hopes dis- 
— by the worldliness of one woman and the inclinations 
of another. “A noble heart but a narrow mind”—such is the 
estimate formed of him by the person upon whom he had thrown 
away his first love, and who was incapable of understanding the 
beauty of disinterested affection. ‘It is no use struggling against 
destiny ; my gallant friend was doomed never to be happy.” 


Le comte Jean LVII a la recherche de son roi|| is a political 
novel. The hero is supposed to be a son of M.Bardou, a French- 
man settled in America, and who was looked upon as the real son 
of Louis XVI. His pseudo-father not feeling inclined to vindicate 
doubtful claims to the throne of the Bourbons, the young man 
resolyes upon making an attempt on his own behalf, and arrives 
in France during the reign of the present Emperor, under the 
assumed name of the Chevalier de Regibus. The plot is the 
weakest part in the book, and the story serves only as a pretext 
to introduce theories on government, on society in general, and 
specially on the Revue des Deux Mondes, whose editor, M. Buloz, 
ought to feel quite proud at being considered as a puissance, 


* Campagnes de Tarmée d'Afrique. (Par le duc d’Orléans. Publiée par 
ses fils. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Nouveaux Samedis. Par M. de Pontmartin. Vol.7. Paris: Lévy. 
af Légendes corréziennes. Par André Léo, Paris and London: Hachette 
Co. 
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it is the disciples of Babeuf and Proudhon who have chiefly con- 
} tributed to render the very name of democracy hateful, ak it is 
ii the duty, therefore, of all true Republicans to show to the world 
| 
upon am mn society was 
. Gouraud’s book is, strictly speaking, a refutation of Socialist 
theories; and as such we can recommend it, although some of 
1 the author’s conclusions seem to us incompatible with his axioms— 
the chapter, amongst others, which treats of the Church and the 
clergy. 
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